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From the Spectator. 

PROFESSOR SEDGWICK’S VOLUME ON THE 

STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. * 


Tue title of this book gives about as much | 
notion of its contents as the invitation of a rich 
citizen to ‘‘ take your mutton with him’’ conveys 
an adequate impression of the dinner that awaits | 
you at Clapham or Hampstead. Originally con- | 
sisting of a sermon of ordinary length, followed | 
by a few illustrative notes, it has swelled into a_ 
bulky volume of nearly eight hundred pages. To | 
those who have suspected the studies of the Uni- 
versity to be rather more limited than the require- | 
ments of the age, the table of contents, embracing | 
almost every disputed question in physical science 
and theology, will be somewhat startling. Grum- | 
blers, however, may still derive consolation from | 
remembering that the link binding together these | 
various topics is not the fact of their forming a 
necessary portion of the academic course, but the 
alarm of the professor lest the alumni of his 
University should, in their voyage over the ocean | 
of knowledge, strike upon some of the rocks and | 
quicksands with which that ocean abounds, and so | 
make shipwreck of their moral and intellectual | 
well-being. If he occasionally takes fright at a 
harmless ruffling of the surface water, and lays 
down in his chart dangerous rocks where bolder | 
mariners have found smooth sailing—or, in lan- | 
guage vividly picturesque from the passion of ter- | 
ror which inspires it, describes appearances of the 
sea-serpent, which a closer and less panie-stricken 
inspection would soften down into well-known 
types of the animal kingdom—still it is plain, that 
in these cases he has relied on the reports of others, 
and that within the sphere of his own personal | 
observation he is an accurate delineator ; and even | 
beyond this limit his thoroughly sound heart and 
clear head often lead him instinctively to a right 
result. 

The various points treated of group themselves | 
round a tripartite division of the studies of the | 
University, into Physical, Philological, and Eth- | 
ical. On the second of these heads, beyond afew 
sensible remarks in the sermon itself, the author 
is silent. As he pursues his path through the— 
kingdoms of nature and the realms of thought, like | 
another Christian he finds his way beset by strange | 
and monstrous forms of evil, with all of whom) 
he successively does manful battle, and beats them 
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entirely to his own satisfaction. One of his ear- 
liest foes is the visored knight upon whose dusky 
shield is traced, in murky characters of flame, 
** Vestiges of Creation.”” This is a combat in 
which cur author’s training and prowess are dis- 
played to advantage ; and we will endeavor briefly 
to present the outlines of his argument. 

The two questions for discussion are, Has the 
animal kingdom been first produced by spontane- 
ous generation? and, secondly, Has it been after- 
wards perfected by transmutation and progressive 
development? With respect to the first, all the 
instances adduced by the author of the Vestiges 
‘‘are drawn from the dark corners of nature’s 
kingdom, where it is almost physically impossible 
to trace the progress of her workmanship. Sober 
philosophy would tell him, in such cases, to be 
guided by analogy; and all analogy is against 
him.’? ‘Those instances, moreover, only prove, 
that we have not been able as yet to bring a few 
exceedingly obscure and partially investigated 
cases under the operation of a law of nature 
known and acknowledged in the generation of the 
overwhelming majority of organic beings. To 
push our inference beyond this, is against all 
reasonable procedure. Besides, the whole history 
of many species of Entozoa, beyond comparison the 
cases most difficult to account for, has been well 
explained in conformity with the common laws of 
generation. The famous Acarus Crossii, so far 
from being a new development of the lowest 
organic type, produced by the action of galvanism 
on inorganic matter, was in reality a well-known 
animal of highly complex structure, the ova of 
which in tens of thousands probably existed in the 
dusty corners of the room where the experiments 
were carried on. In fact, to derive an acarus, one 
of them moreover a female well filled with eggs, 
at once from inorganic matter, is just as abhorrent 
to any rational view of the theory of development, 
as it is abhorrent to any known law of atomic com- 
Some of the difficulties in the way of 
accounting for certain very humble forms of organic 
life may be obviated by a consideration of the known 
transporting power of the air, which at once ex- 
plains many of the supposed cases of spontaneous 
generation. Others are cleared up by a knowledge 
of the wonderful tenacity of life exhibited by some 
of the lower animals, which endure without injury 
the extreme temperatures of boiling water and 
long-continued Polar frost ; and we know that the 
ova of these animals are far more tenacious of life 
than the animals themselves. 

But passing to the second question— 


Have we any proof of specific transmutations 
in the living world? We have not, so far as I 
understand the question, so much as the shadow of 
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any proof of them. The constancy of organic 
forms—like species producing like according to a 
fixed law of generation—is the obvious and certain 
fact. * * * Art has been pushed to the utmost 
in modifying the natural forms of organic life; but 
not so much as one true specific change has been 
ever brought about, so as to raise the progeny of 
any known animal] to a higher grade on the organic 
scale. 


Probably none of the supposed facts on which 
the theory of specific transmutations has been 
based by the author of the Vestiges has made a 
more lively impression on the popular mind than 
the asserted foetal transformations of the vertebrate 
animals. He states that the fetus of a man during 


the successive periods of gestation, is ‘a monad, a| 


polype, an insect,’’ &c. In contradiction, Professor 
Sedgwick, resting mainly on an ‘“ admirable 
memoir’ by Professor Clark, who has made this | 
fact an especial object of investigation, | 
strates five points—1. That in the very beginning | 
of feetal life, in the Spermatozoa, there are definite 
and specific differences ; 2. ‘That in animals of the 
higher grade, three great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, the Radiata, Articulata, and Mollusca, 
are passed over without any corresponding feetal 


type ; 3. That the feetus of a mammal never breathes | 


by gills, and is never for an instant in the true 
anatomical condition of a fish ; 4. That whereas, 
in the normal type, a fish’s heart has one ventricle 


organic contrivances within the egg which have a 
prospective reference only to the structure of a 
bird, and apply not to thatof anymammal. There 
is therefore, so far as we can comprehend it, no 
obscurity in this part of Nature’s workmanship, 
nor any semblance of confusion or structural inter- 
change between the different classes of the living 
world. 


We have dwelt upon this portion of the refuta- 
tion because it admitted of being presented entire. 
It is, however, in the rapid and condensed but 
masterly exhibition of the facts made known to us 








and one auricle, and a reptile’s heart one ventricle | 


and two auricles, the fetal heart of the mammal 
does never assume either of those types, but does 
pass through a form not found permanent in any 
known creature, having for a time one auricle 
and two ventricles; 5. That there are essential 
appendages to the fetus of the mammal in every 
stage of its growth, which have reference to its 
perfected organic structure, and which, if taken 
into account, completely upset the supposed resem- 
blances between it and the lower types. This 
point seems to us so important, that Professor 
Sedgwick shall] state it for himself. 


There is one grand fallacy which has warped all 
the descriptive writings of ourauthor’s school. To 
serve the purpose of an hypothesis, they have de- 
scribed the fetus, in the successive stages of its 
growth, only by its central portions ; and not by its 
whole mass, including its organic appendages. 
But it cannot be separated from these appendages 
without instant death, unless it have reached that 
maturity of structure which will enable it to main- 
tain an independent life. Had they reference only 
to existing conditions of foetal life, we might per: 
haps suppose, with a semblance of reason, that dif- 
ferent classes of the animal kingdom were not 
merely laid down upon the same general plan, but 
that they passed, by insensible gradations, into one 
another. As a matter .of fact, however, to which 
there is no exception, these fetal appendages are 
not defined by existing conditions. ‘Their office is 
to perfect the animal form : they are true prospect- 
ive contrivances, implying, under strict anatomical 
necessity, a subsequent and more perfect condition 
of organic life. We cannot hatch a rat from a 
goose’s egg (one of the author’s pleasant dreams ;) 
because, during every stage of ineubation, there are 


by the remains of organic life preserved within the 
crusts of the earth’s surface, that the main strength 
| of the argument lies. If development had been 
Nature’s process in ages past, it is not so any 
longer ; but this series of geological facts proves 
most incontestably that the theory not only is un- 
true for the present time, but is a falsification of 
all the examined records of Nature. Here is the 
professor’s judgment, all the more effective from 
its quiet though determined tone. 


Resting, then, on no hypothesis, but guided by 
the evidence of the animal types that mark many 
successive epochs in the natural history of the 
earth, and carry us back through countless ages be- 
fore the existence of man or any of his fellow 
beings, and interpreting these types by the rules of 
analogy and sound induction, | adopt in all its ful- 
ness the conclusion of the Edinburgh Reviewer— 
** that geology, not seen through the mist of any 
theory, but taken as a plain succession of monu- 
ments and facts, offers one firm cumulative argu- 
ment against the hypothesis of development.” 
This is not the enunciation of a positive, dogmatic 
theory ; it is but an humble negative conclusion, 
wherein we cast away from us the words of boast- 
ing, and do our best to place our language on the 
same level with our knowledge. 


And again— 

It is now beyond dispute, and is proved by the 
physical records of the earth, that all the visible 
forms of organic life had a beginning in time. To 
have established this point is the glory of geology. 

In concluding our quotations from this part of 
the work, we must add the expression of our con- 


_viction that Professor Sedgwick has fully suc- 


ceeded in showing, that, viewed as an inductive 
demonstration of the origin and progress of organic 
life upon the earth, the theory of the Veséiges is a 
complete failure. These remain shrouded in the 
same impenetrable darkness as before, only ren- 
dered more visible by the ignis fatuus of rash 
speculation playing over its surface. 

In passing on to those portions of the book 
which treat less directly or not at all of physical 
fact, we confess to a sense of disappointment, 
arising partly from a merely popular and declama- 
tory treatment of metaphysical subjects, partly 
from an utter want of order or arrangement, 
which sadly weakens the impression its arguments 
would produce if directed in condensed and orderly 
array against the Atheistic and Pantheistie posi- 
tions which are the object of assault. We regret 
that the latter fault is accounted for and excused 
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caused by the author’s bad health, aggravated as it 
was in the earuer part of this year by a dangerous 
accident. But apart from this, he seems never 
to have fitted himself by special study, and to be 
very unfitted by individual temperament, for earning 
laurels in an arena where, of all qualities of mind, 
judicial calmness and the skill to avoid circular 
arguments are most needed. We meet far too 
often with vituperative epithets and violent denun- 
ciations, which an eminent man of science should 
have avoided ; especially as this very book shows 
him to have suffered himself in earlier days from 
the wretched habit that well-meaning orthodox 
folk have of shrieking and calling names, when 
they spy an object in the dark, and mistake it for 
a hobgoblin. With the slight difference (owing 
probably to the difference of the times) that he 
‘speaks daggers but uses none,’ he seems to 
have adopted the advice which St. Louis gave to 
Joinville, as the latter naively tells the story— 
** Aussi vous dy-je, me fist le Roy, que nul si n'est 
grant clerc et theologien parfait, ne doit disputer 
aux Juifz. Mais doit l’omme lay, quant il oit 
mesdire de la foy Chrestienne, defendre la chose 
non pas seulement de parolles, mais & bonne 
espée tranchant, et en frapper les mesdisans et 
mescreans A travers du corps, tant qu'elle y pourra 
encter.”’ The delicious climax of the Italies at the 
close of our quotation is a fair representation of 
the ‘‘ vis intemperata’? with which Professor 
Sedgwick, not being as we think grant clerc et 
thealogien parfait, aims at his luckless and hereti- 
eal opponents. Such blows, if hard words broke 
bones, would give them very little chance of again 
ealling in question ‘‘ la foy Chrestienne.”’ The 
following summary of the most prominent move- 
ments of the age we live in, is a specimen of the 
vehement and effective eloquence of the book. 


Men are the fools of fashion, and schemes of 
development are the fashion of the hour. Constitu- 
tions that once came to life only after long gesta- 
tion and many a mortal pang, are now to be devel- | 
oped into full stature while the sun is making one 
of its daily rounds in the sky. Law is to develop 
its true supremacy by the dissolution of the ele- 
ments of order. Nations are to be developed into | 
riches, power, strength, and happiness, by the aboli- 
tion of the rights of property. On a revolving 
mechanism, all things once thought great and glori- 
ous are to descend into the kennel; and out of it 
are to rise the elements of another system, which 
are to be twirled into something newer and more | 
glorious. One develops all knowledge from the 
mind, and laughs at the drudging materialist and | 
experimentalist. Another, bristling up and blun- 
dering among sma!) facts, tells us that in them he 
finds the elements of all nature within his material 
ken—that he has machinery fit for all work, by 
which he can grind mind out of matter, rationalize 
the brute forms of nature, fabricate a new web of 
humanity, and teach us something better than Chris- 
tian charity. Things most sacred are to be swept 
into a fashionable whirlpool, wherein the strangest | 
incongruities are now making their gyrations side 
by side. One, calling himself an Idealist, makes | 
our religion nothing but a.turn of thought evolved | 
naturally by the mind during its whirl of develop-' 
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ment; as if the followers of Jesus had been a set 
of moody speculative philosophers, and not (as we 
know they were) a set of very simple and earnest 
men. Lastly, in the same vortex, and side by side 
with the whirling Idealist, we see a dark being 
with many faces, who first proclaims himself an 
Anti-Rationalist ; and, to justify the symbols of this 
creed, becomes a vender of preposterous miracles 
and bygone fables; and then, to bring his morality 
down to the level of his credulity, publishes what 
he believes not true, and dares to tell us after- 
wards, that truth is not the verbal expression of 
our individual belief, but the watchword of a party. 
And then he makes another gyration that draws 
him within the whirlpool of the Pantheist, and his 
brain turns with it: and by whatsoever name he 
may now pass, and whatsoever may be the last 
form and color of his symbols, he is but the hiero- 
phant of Pantheism; for he sees in the simple ele- 
ments of his faith nothing but an organic germ that 
by a process of incubation may be hatched by man 
himself into a new organic type and a higher 
grade of supernatural development. Where these 
drunken movements are to end, I know not. 


Ludicrously onesided and exaggerated as all 
this is, if taken as a serious representation of the 
religious and philosophic movements to which it 
refers, it is yet a caricature which probably no 
one else in England could have written ; and it 
suggests a curious comparison between our author 
and the well-known original of the richly-colored 
portrait at the close, whose most telling passages 
rest upon a onesidedness quite as startling and an 
eloquence just as singularly graphic. 

In truth, the cardinal weakness of Professor 
Sedgwick’s mind is his utter inability to judge 
either a man ora system from any but his own 
point of view. Like most men who reached man- 
hood amid the fierce conflicts and exasperated pas- 
sions whose recollection even yet throws a stormy 
grandeur over the opening of the present century, 
he has not escaped the contagion of his time. 
His liberality, his tove of truth, his attachment to 
the maxims and traditions of a free and enlight- 
ened policy, are all fierce, passionate, bitter and 
dogmatic. He has learned little of that philoso- 
phy of reconciliation which characterizes the higher 
minds of the generation which succeeded him. 
He does not practically recognize that every great 
movement, whether literary, social, or religious, 
is by the very fact of rousing and impelling vast 
masses of men evidenced to be a revelation of un- 
known or forgotten truth; and, failing in this 
recognition, he is not master of that noblest mode 
of confutation which consists in getting at the 
truth seen, it may be dimly and through clouds of 
error, by the author of every insurrection in the 
realms of thought, showing its consistence with 
all that is true and permanent known before, and 
thankfully claiming it as a new conquest and 
higher starting-point for the race. Thus alone, 
while every age and every system reveals some 
new side of humanity, does the great idea shape 
itself brighter and more definite in the vision of 
the future, and men do feel it to be an actual and 
a living truth that 
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Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
Aad the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns. 

We have animadverted on the intemperate man- 
ner of the book, because it seems to us directly 
connected with a fault in matter which we have 
already indicated. The author has undertaken to 
grapple with questions which demand for their 
solution an analysis of our Theistic conceptions 
and an exhibition of the axiomatic character of 
our fundamental beliefs. Yet, in spite of various 
approximations to a scientific method, we really 
never get to it. We are told, over and over again, 
that the mind is ‘ inevitably led’’ to Theistic con- 
clusions ; but in an argument directed against such 
men as St. Hilaire and Hegel, we waat the sci- 
entific equivalent of inevitably led, if not by demon- 
stration at least by an exhibition of its axiomatic 
validity. All that we get, however, is a weari- 
some iteration of Paley’s argument from design ; 
which may do good service in its place, but is not 
a weapon to use against the extreme left and right 
of modern speculation. Indeed, it is less effective 
in Professor Sedgwick’s hand than in Paley’s 
own, because glimpses of a higher philosophy 
flash from every page of the work before us, and 
haunt us with unrealized Jongings for a more com- 
plete and exhaustive treatment of the subject. 
Sedgwick is a man of far deeper instinctive be- 
lief than Paley, of a far richer and more imagin- 
ative nature; and these underlying forces, strug- 
gling in him for utterance, and meeting with no 
corresponding analytical power through whose aid 
to express themselves in the form and language 


of argument, burst forth inarticulately in angry 


blasts of turgid epithet and fierce invective. To 
prove by quotations the deficiencies natural and 
superadded on which we have animadverted, would 
be to quote almost every paragraph of the theo- 
sophie portion of the work. But how little the 
professor comprehends of the formidable nature of 
his opponents, is shown in one very brief passage. 


Hegel's philosophy is little fitted for the English 
mind, and will never germinate freely within it; 
and in the evidence brought before our students 
during the annual ministrations of our Charch, and 
even in the short works which belong to the reli- 
gious portion of our ordinary under-graduate’s 
course, we have the materials for a substantial 
refutation of the most formidable subtleties and 
sophistries in Strauss’ Life of Jesus. 


On the contrary, we should say that Hegel’s 
philosophy is admirably fitted to fascinate the most 
abstract thinkers of every nation; and, the think- 
ers once imbued with it, literature will soon catch 
its light in broken reflections, and what is called 
the national mind come to contemplate nature 
under Hegelian forms; while to stake historical 
Christianity on a battle between Strauss and Pa- 
ley, implies either very slight care for the result, 
or the strangest misapprehension of the intel- 
lectual forces engaged in the contest. 

We have not remarked almost exclusively on 
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the faults of a book manifesting throughout a very 
high purpose, great knowledge, and a lucid state- 
ment of facts, and breathing through its lofty, vehe- 
ment eloquence an earnest zeal for the best inter- 
ests of mankind, merely to exercise the critical 
faculty, or even to do literary justice to a literary 
work ; but to draw thence a practical inference of 
no slight importance. A man of unusual mental 
power, one of the standing boasts of the distin- 
guished college to which he belongs, a dignitary 
of the church besides, in the later stage of a life 
devoted to science, comes forward to defend his 
faith against its supposed adversaries ; and, with 
respect to the principal among them, knows them 


‘only at second-hand, is ignorant of their method, 


and so trusts the holiest of causes to a rusty and 
inappropriate weapgn. Could this be in any but 
an English university? And why should it be 
so there? Surely Christianity, whose origin is 
divine—surely the English Church, which claims 
adhesion as sacred and rooted in the truth of God— 
cannot be endangered by a truly scientific teaching 
of theology, metaphysics, and biblical criticism. If 
the students at Cambridge are to hear from their 
professors no teaching on these subjects but what 
is wholly or mainly dogmatic, the result must be, 
that they will be quite incapable of either assim- 
ilating the truths or repelling the falsehoods which 
are growing up around them, for infinite good and 
evil in the future of the English people. It is to 
them that the nation has looked for guides, and 
will continue to look, if they are fitted for the 
high and solemn mission. But that they may be 
so fitted, it will not do to trust too implicitly to 
the practical good sense that happily characterizes 
our islanders: the ‘* Satans of the day’? must be 
fought with weapons of a temper at least equal to 
their own ; learning must be combatted with learn- 
ing, logical subtlety with searching analysis, the 
dreamy grandeur of the Pantheistic theory with 
the definite expansiveness of catholic verity, Her- 
culean repose in the conclusions of the intellect 
with a sublime faith in science, humanity, and 


God. 





CINDERELLA, OR THE Giass S.iiprer.—Two 
centuries ago furs were so rare, and therefore so 
highly valued, that the wearing of them was re- 
stricted by several sumptuary laws to kings and 
princes. Sable, in those laws called ‘‘ vair,’’ was 
the subject of countless regulations: the exact 
quality permitted to be worn by persons of differ- 
ent grades, and the articles of dress to which it 
might be applied, were defined most strictly. 
Perrault’s tale of ‘‘ Cinderella” originally marked 
the dignity conferred on her by the fairy by her 
wearing a slipper of ‘‘ vair,’’ a privilege then con- 
fined to the highest rank of princesses. An error 
of the press, now become inveterate, changed 
‘*vair’’ into “ verre,”’ and the slipper of ‘‘ sable” 
was suddenly converted into a ‘‘ glass’’ slipper.— 
Notes and Queries. 








GRACE KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Grace’s month of trial had expired—a second 
rolled over, and she was still with Mrs. Saunders, 
learning something every day, and a favorite with | 
all. Her first friend, the cook, treated her like her | 
own child, and took care to let her want for noth- | 
ing in the eating way; and, as her business was | 
chiefly in the kitchen, she learned a great deal of | 
cooking ; and the housemaid taught her to sew, and | 
took her up stairs, and showed her how to make 
the beds and clean the rooms; and the laundry- 
maid taught her to wash and make up things; and 
William, the butler, used to take her on his knee 
in the evenings, and hear her say her letters, and 
tell her stories ; and Miss Jane taught her a lesson 
every day in the school-room, before her mamma ; 
and Grace was by no means a stupid pupil, she had 
quite learned her alphabet, and was spelling little 
words. But Jane had hard work teaching her 
about God and Jesus Christ. It was a long time | 
before she could impress on her mind that ‘* God’s 
eyes were on every place, beholding the evil and 
the good.” And Jane sometimes got a little im- | 
patient with her pupil; but her mother’s clear eye | 
looked over at her, and she cheeked herself and re- 
commenced again; and sometimes she wished to go | 
out, and wanted to put off the instruction till late | 
in the day; but Mrs. Saunders never would allow 
this. ‘* You have undertaken the education of 
Grace, my dear Jane, at your own request, and | 
you must attend to it regularly—the lesson will 
soon cease to be thought of by both you and her, 
if the hour is optional.’’ And so Grace pursued 
her studies, loving everybody and loved by all. 
She was now quite a pretty girl, with nice rosy 
cheeks, and sweet blue eyes smiling into yours as 
she addressed you. And Jane taught her prayers, 
and spoke of Jesus Christ, and how we were to pray 
to God in his name. Grace, as she took off her 
clothes at night, and knelt down to offer her little 
petitions to the Almighty, would think of her, 
father at home, and Peter, and Katty, and wonder 
had they as good clothes as she had. And then 
her thoughts came back to where she was, and she 
prayed God to bless the good lady who gave her 
all those things. And then she would dream that 
she and Ned were wandering over the country 
again, and that she was toiling home to the hut on 
the bog, with the bag on her back ; and she tripped 
and fell; and Ned tried to help her up; and she 
awoke, and found herself in her nice little bed, in- 
stead; but poor Ned was gone. And then she 
would ery and fall asleep again. 

Another month rolled over, and Jane was not 
tired of teaching Grace her lessons. But were all 
Grace's trials ended? Had she no temptations to 
resist like other people? Mrs. Saunders allowed 
her to learn her lessons in the school-room, and 
write on the slate, which she had just commenced ; 
and sometimes she brought up her work to be 
taught more regularly than Catherine the house- 
maid instructed her below stairs. And one day | 
they had all gone out to drive, and she had learned 
her lessons in the school-room after they went, and | 
written a copy of strokes on the slate. And now | 
she took up her work to go on hemming a rubber 
that her mistress had given her as a trial, and after | 
two or three stitches she awkwardly broke her 
needle. What should she dot Mrs. Saunders al- | 
ways blamed her when she broke her needle—she | 
said it was carelessness. If she could but get an- | 
other. Oh, there was Miss Jane’s work-box on | 
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the table. Ifit was open? She stood up—paused 
for a second, then went over to the table—stopped 
again. She tried was it open. It was. O, what 
a pretty looking-glass in the back of it! And 
Grace looked at the glass, and made it seem ten 
times more charming. What a nice thimble !—it 
just fitted her. She had a very ugly thimble com- 
pared with it. Anda dear little pair of scissors! 
But where were the needles She had seen Miss 
Jane take them out of a little book. Where was 
itt Ha! there’s a little blue ribbon. What is 
this? And she pulled, and the whole thing came 
up; and there was the needle-book underneath. 
She opened it and got a needle. Ah, Grace! shut 
the whole thing up, now. Do, darling Grace! 
There ’s trouble before you, Grace. No! She 
put the needle-book back. There was something 
blue in the corner. What is this? She took it 
up. A nice little blue bag, with bright beads at 
the ends, and rings on it. Oh, how pretty! and so 
heavy. What makes it heavy! Poor Grace! 
And she pulled up the rings, and turned it up; and 
then shining white money poured into her hand. 
Sixpences—shillings—and big shillings ! She never 
saw so much before. Now, dear Grace—steady, 
resist—do not sully your sweet name by taking 


any. The silver glittered on her palm. All Miss 
Jane’s. So much. She did not know how much. 


Would Miss Jane miss one little sixpencet? And 
she took one up with her other hand. A little 
sixpence from so much. She looked at it. All 


Miss Jane’s Christrnas-boxes. She was keeping 
it up to buy something. Miss Jane, her little mis- 
tress, who was so good to her. Would she take 
her sixpence? Miss Jane, who taught her, who 
was her friend, and advised her—Miss Jane, who 
spoke to her of poor Ned, who told her of God and 
Jesus Christ—Miss Jane, who said ‘ God’s eyes 
are on every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.’ The sixpence dropped back to the rest. 
Hurrah! hurrah! she conquered. She did not 
sin—she held the bright jewel of honesty and 
gratitude still unstained. God keep thee so by 
His grace, my darling child! She took the purse 
again to put the silver back. But stop. "Tis not 
over yet. A shadow darkened the window of the 
room, which opened on the grass-plot in front. 
Grace looked up. Oh, God! Oh! horror of hor- 
rors! Her mother looking inather. Now Grace 
trembled—now she prayed that the bolt was shot 
inside—for *t was really a door, though like a win- 
dow. Ah, Grace! your evil genius was near you 
when you went to look for that needle. There she 
is. Her mother looking at her. She Jaid her 
hand on the door—it opened—she came into the 
room. 

‘**Haith, yer thrivin’, Grace, ahagur, since ye 
left home—ye ‘ve med yer fortin, an’ ye ‘re countin’ 
the money. -Begorra, it’s quick work wid ye. 
Maybe ye'd tell us the secret,’’ she continued, 
coming towards her stealthily. 

** Arrah, don’t be grippin’ it up in ver han’, that 
a way—show us how much is id?” 

‘* Mother, mother!’’ whispered Grace, almost 
choking, ‘* it’s all Miss Jane’s.”” And she put 
her hand behind her. 

**Come, be aisy now—an’ if id’s not yours, 
what is it in yer hand for?” 

Grace was pale—she became crimson. 

‘« Shew id here,’’ continued her mother, “‘ sure 
I’ll not ate it.” 

** Yell not take any !’’ asked Grace, in her in- 
nocence. 
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‘Take any’—is id me? 
father plenty now ?”’ 

** Well, there,’ said Grace, stepping back a 
step, and opening her hand. 

** Oh, begorra!”’ said her mother, peering close, 
** four half-crowns, and shillins, an’ 

She sprung on Grace, seized her wrist, took the 
money, and darted from the room. Ah! Grace, 
what will you do? All ’s lost, now—honor, char- 
acter, and all! 

She was paralyzed at first. She stood and 
gazed at the open window, and then, with a 
scream, rushed out. Her mother was just entering 
a shrubbery at the rear of the house. On Grace 
sped after her. Run, Grace, run—catch the thief 
—get the money back. Now, Grace—on the 
shrubbery walk—there she is—speed thee on, 
child !—’tis for honesty and honor, more than life. 
The end of the shrubbery—then the field—then the 
road. As she reached the field, Grace overtook 
her. 

** Mother! mother darlint! yer jokin’. 
to me—it ’s not mine—it ’s Miss Jane’s. 
give it to me.”’ 


Sure has ’nt your 


Give it 
Mother, 
And she caught her dress, and 
held her. ‘* Mother, mother! give it.’’ 

“D n you, let me go,”’ was the answer. 

** Give it, mother—give it back.”’ 

And still Grace held on. A blow—and she fell 
insensible. The thief hurried on, 

Grace recovered. Where was her mother, and 
the money! Follow onstill. PoorGrace! Still 
run on—along the road—she is not there—sutll 
on. 

Oh! mother, robbing your young child; stop 
and give that money to her. 

Sullon. The dark night came, with the little 
stars only as guides. Still on—out of breath. 
There is Escar and the police. Shall she ask did 
she pass’ Oh! no—she is her mother. 

Sullrun on. Turn on the bog-road—darker and 
darker still—on—on. 

The bog on each side—the long, bleak road. 
She is’ opposite the old hovel. ‘There is no light 
in that direction. How well she knows the path 
dotted with stones! There was no door to the hut 
—it was empty. Where were they! Gone! 
She stopped and sat down in the old hoine she knew 
so well, and cried. Where were they all! Mr. 
Worrell might know. On again. 

Worrell opened his door himself. 

** What do you want at this time of night?’’ he 
asked. 

** It’s Grace, sir—Grace Kennedy.”’ 

* Ah! Grace, is it you! What brings you 
here, Grace ?”’ 

‘*My mother—I mean, where is my father 
livin’ ?”’ 

** Sure he’s got a house from Mr. Rawson, and 
is living there. But come in to the fire, Grace 
dear.”’ 

‘“*Oh! no, sir, I can’t. 
the house.”’ 

** The second house up the boreen, on the left 
hand side, after you pass Mr. Rawson’s big white 

ate.”’ 

**Oh! thank you, sir.” 

And Grace vanished. She found the house, and 
knocked. 

‘** Does Peter Kennedy live here?’’ she asked, 
as a voice asked who was there. 

** Yis,’’ was the answer. 

The door opened, and she was in her father’s 
arms. 


But tell me where’s 
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‘* Is mother here ?”’ she asked. 7 

‘* No, alannah, she’s not. Come to the fire, 
acushla. Bud yer could. Here, Mick, get 
an’ light the candle. There now, warm pas | 
Alannah machree, what makes ye cry! Will ye 
ate anythin’ ?”’ 

** No, father dear.”’ 

** Well, come, tell us” 

** When will mother come in ?”’ 

‘Oh! sometimes she doesn’t come in at all— 
sometimes later nor this ; she does be out often for 
two or three days together.”’ 

‘* ] want to spake to her.”’ 

** Well, darlint, lie down on the childer’s bed, 
an’ I *}l wake ye whin she comes in.”’ 

And after some persuasion Grace lay down and 
slept. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuar trouble there was at Fairport when they 
came home from driving! Jane took off her things, 
and went to the school-room for her work-box. 
There it was, the tray on one side, the box open, 
and the blue purse empty. All the little savings 
gone. Her Christmas-boxes, that she kept so 
safely, storing up each penny from day to day, to 
buy a frock for her pupil when she was able to read 
—all gone! Ah! good Jane. Pity for Jane. 
Her sweet castle, furnished with good intents and 
rich rewards, fallen to the ground. Unhappy 
Jane! And she sat down to ery. 

And as she delayed to come with her work, Mrs. 
Saunders came to look for her. ‘There she was, 
sobbing in the dark. 

** Jane, my love, what’s the matter ?’’ asked her 
mother. 

** It’s all gone mamma—all the money ’s gone.” 

‘** What money, dear !”’ 

“* My money—four half-crowns, eight shillings, 
and five sixpences.”’ 

** Your money!’’ repeated Mrs. Saunders, and 
rang the bell to call for a candle. 

The light was brought. There it was—the 
tossed work-box, the empty purse, and the open 
window. The money was gone ! 

** Call Mr. Saunders,’’ said the lady. 

And he came and saw the scattered things. 

** William,” he said, ‘* collect the servants ; do 
not let one leave the house.”’ 

And they all came—only one was missing. 

** Where was Grace!’ Silent all. 

* Call Grace,” said Mrs. Saunders, gently. 
Silence still. 

** She ’s not in the house, ma’am,”’ said William, 
sorrowfully. 

‘* The last time [ saw her she was going to say 
her task to Miss Jane,’’ said Catherine. 

‘1 told her to stay here and learn her lesson, 
and write,’’ sobbed Jane. 

‘* Tt was Grace took the money,”’ said Mr. Saun- 
ders, after a pause. ‘1 ’msorry forit. You may 
go down stairs,’’ he said, addressing the servants. 
** Ellen, dear, your experiment has signally failed. 
Jane, pet, don’t ery ; how much did you lose ?”’ 

** Four half-crowns, eight shillings, and five six- 
pences,’’ said Jane, still crying. 

‘* A pound and sixpence altogether,’’ said her 
father, | ** wuich I will give you. So don’t cry any 
more.’ 

‘** William, send down to the police-sergeant at 
Escar to say that I would be glad to speak to 
him.’ 

** Oh! papa, pray don’t punish her,’’ cried Jane. 
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** Maybe she *ll bring it back; she was tempted, 
I’m sure. Oh! don’t tell the police.” 

‘* Jane,”’ answered her father, ** when people do 
wrong, we ought to prevent others from following 
their example ; but punishment is another question 
in this case. We must first try and recover the 
money.”’ 

There was grief and heart-burning at Fairport 
that evening. Mrs. Saunders was sorry that her 
protegé had so completely disappointed her hopes. 

Jane would have given twice as much as she Jost 
to have her forgiven and back again ; and she cried 
at intervals till she went to bed, to think of her 
taking it when she was saving it up to buy a frock, 
and bonnet, and cape, for Grace herself. And 
Charles sympathized with his sister. 


The servants one and all grieved for her and | 


pitied her; and various were the comments and 


conjectures among them afte? they went down | 


stairs. She had not even taken her bonnet, or any 
of her clothes but those on her. Was it not an ex- 
traordinary thing? 

The police-constable came, and Mr. Saunders 
had him in the hall to speak with him. 

** Why, sir, a girl such as you describe ran by 
the barrack to-day about half-past four. I did not 
see her, but | heard one of the men speak of it. 
She had no bonnet on?”’ 

** Of that I*m not sure,’”’ answered the gentle- 
man. ‘I will call the housemaid, and learn how 
she was dressed.”’ 


So Catherine was unwillingly obliged to describe | 


her dress, and poor Jane herself had to come and 
assist in the description. 

** It is likely, from what you tell me, Dalton,” 
continued Mr. Saunders, ‘* that she is at her old 
home or near it; so you will have the goodness to 
make inquiry, and let me know the result as soon 
as y n.”” 

** Will you swear informations, sir?” 

** No, not yet. Jam in hopes that, if you find 
the girl, you will get the money also, and in that 
case I should not be inclined to prosecute.” 

And the policeman took his leave. 


Very early the next morning Grace awoke. | 


Such dreams as she had. ‘There was Miss Jane 
erying, and asking why did she take the money ; 
and there Mrs. Saunders looking so sorrowfully at 
her; then it changed to Ned, and the little pale 


face as she saw him last; and then her mother, | 


with her furious look, as she struck her down. 
And Grace awoke, crying bitterly. Her father 
was up; he had lit a candle, and was kindling the 
fire. Grace got up at once, and dressed herself. 

**Ah! acushla, is that yout’? he asked. ‘1 
was just goin’ toecall you. What moanin’ an’ 
eryin’ ye kept all night, alannah machree! Come 
over here to the fire, darlin’ an’ take this sup of 
warm milk, an’ tell me all; they ’re asleep now, 
an’ none to listen.”’ 

And the father and daughter sat down by the 
little fire, the father supplying the mother’s place 
in listening to the outpourings of a daughter's 
sorrowful heart—the father administering the 
sweet kind words of comfort to the mourner’s ear, 
that a mother’s tender voice ought to have uttered. 
And so, with his arm round her neck, and hers 
round his waist, she told her tale. He groaned, he 
clenched his hand, his teeth ground together— 

‘* She struck ye ?’’ he cried, starting up as she 
finished ; ‘‘ struck ye like adumb baste! An’ was 
it to rob an’ ruin ye that she took the stranger’s 
goold? Grace,’’ he continued, after a pause, * I 


|must go to my work ; I have all the cattle to mind 

at Mr. Rawson’s, and it would n’t do to be late. 
_ Wait here, jewel, till evenin’ ; maybe she ‘ll bring 
it here, or lave it back at the house.’’ Poor Ken- 
inedy felt, as he spoke it, that it was a false hope. 
** And I'll get lave from Mr. Rawson, who ’s a good 
man to me, God bless him, to come here an hour 
before dark, and we ‘ll go over to Mr. Saunders’. 
Get the childher’s breakfast for them whin they 
wake, Grace ahagur, an’ don’t fret ; sure ye ‘re not 
,in fault.’’ 

And he left the cottage. 

Ah! Grace—my poor girl—your troubles are 
| hot over yet; still the clouds of sorrow are gather- 
ing more gloomily over you, and a heavy shower 
| of bitterness is about to fall. 

The breakfast was over, and Mick was gone, and 
| Grace had got a needle, and was mending her little 
sister’s frock—her old one—and she was talking to 
the little things as Miss Jane used to do with her, 
herr told them little stories, and was just in the 
middle of one, when a voice behind her at the 
| door asked— 

** Is this Peter Kennedy's house ?”’ 

And Grace turned round and let fall her work, 
| as a policeman entered. 

Grace dropped her work. 

““Ho! ho!’ said the policeman, “there you 
are, quite comfortable. Here she is, Dobbin,” 
he continued, calling to a companion outside ; and 
both came into the house. 

Grace’s cheeks tingled—her heart swelled to 
bursting. She looked down ; she could not speak ; 
she knew why they were come. ‘They mistook 
her confusion for that caused by guilt. 
| You're a nice one, arn't you, to go rob your 
mistress, after her bein’ so good to you!” 
| Grace found words— 

* | didn’t rob her,”’ she said passionately. 
Oh, no; you only took a loan of it, I suppose. 
| Well, 1 ‘Il trouble you to hand it back, at all events. 
| Come, Dobbin, search the house and beds, while I 
| try her and the young ones.”’ 
| To no purpose, of course, was the search. 


** Come, lass,”’ said he, ** you must tramp with 
” 





us 


** Oh, I did n't take it,’’ she cried, “ it was hd 
She stopped and thought of her mother. Should 
‘she tell of her own mother? She was bad to her, 
surely, but still her mother. She would go to jail 
| if she told, and then who would take care of Peter 
jand Katty? Her father would make her give it 
-back. She would not tell that her mother took 
it. This resolution strengthened her, and gave her 
courage. She prepared to accompany the police- 
/men. 

| They brought her first to the barracks at Esear, 
;and one of them, with the sergeant, conducted her 
|thence to Mr. Saunders’. William opened the 
door ; his eyes filled with tears as he saw Grace 
thus guarded. 

** Ah, my poor Grace !”’ he said. 

‘*Tell your master,”’ said the sergeant, ‘‘ that 
we ‘re here.”’ 

And Mr. Saunders came out. Grace, in her 
resolve not to tell, became quite calm. The police 
thought it was sullenness ; so did Mr. Saunders. 

** We have her, sir,’’ said the police, touching 
their caps. ‘ Jackson and Dobbin found her in her 
father’s house ; they searched her and the house, 
but could not find the money. And she won’t say 

anything ; she ’s quite dogged.” 
| **So Paiestva,” said Mr, Saunders, as the police 
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stepped into the hall with their prisoner. ‘‘T am 
very sorry to see it; we shall make her speak, I 
dare say.”’ 

And the servants stole up to look at their favorite. 

‘** The cratur !”’ said Margaret. 

* Poor little thing !”’ said Catherine. 

William said nothing ; he was afraid he would 
ery. He thought of his own little danghter at 
home. ‘The door from the school-room opened, and 
Mrs. Saunders and the children appeared. Grace 
looked up; the lady advanced towards her. 

** Grace,”’ 
you do this when we were so kind to yout Had 
you not enough; and from Miss Jane, too, who 
taught you your lessons !”’ 

Grace looked up again. The large, silent tear- 
drops were rolling down Jane’s cheek. The eyes 
of the two little girls met. Grace lost herself. 


hand, kissed it again and again, and subbed forth— 

**] did n't, Miss Jane; I didn’t, indeed. Don’t 
ery, darlin’ Miss Jane ; well get it back again ; 
maybe ; but I didn’t take it. Sure I would n’tstale 
now, an’ sure I would n't stale from you.” 

And Grace knelt at Jane’s feet, and wept. The 
servant-women put their aprons to their eyes. 

‘* | knew she did n’t,”’ said the cook. 

William turned down stairs to cry in the pantry. 
Jane stooped over the kneeling girl, and, holding 
her hand, cried with her. Mrs. Saunders herself 
was moved. Her husband was of sterner mould. 

** Come away, Jane,”’ he said, taking his daugh- 
ter’s hand. ‘* Well, Grace,” he asked, * if you 


did not take the money, who did? You were the' 


only one in the school-room yesterday while your 
mistress was out ; and if you did not take it, why 
did you run away?” 

Grace wept still in silence, and answered not. 

‘* You know something about the money, I dare 
say,” he continued. ‘‘ Give it back, and in con- 
sideration of your youth | shal] let the matter drop ; 
but if you don’t restore the money, or tell where it 
ay he found, I must send you to prison.”’- 

irace cried afresh. 

**T don’t know where it is,’’ she sobbed ; ** I wish 
I did.” 

‘If you don’t tell something more about it, | 
must swear informations against you, and send you 
to M jail,’’ again reiterated Mr. Saunders. 

There was no answer—a pause. 

“Grace, will you not say anything?’ asked 
Mrs. Saunders. 

**T can’t, ma’am ; I didn’t take it.”’ 

** But you know, if you want us to believe you, 
you must tell something more than that.” 

** Oh, come,’’ said Mr. Saunders, hastily, * I "Il 
ride over to Hamilton’s, and get the warrant for 
her committal.’’ 

** Ah, wait,” said his wife, ‘‘ perhaps she ‘ll 
tell.’’ 

“Oh, ma’am,”’ said Dalton, the policeman, 
‘* there ’s no use ; she’s made up her mind badly, 
and does n’t know what’s for her good. A few 
nights in the jail will bring her to her senses; and 
you know, ma’am, Mr. Saunders need not prosecute 
if he does not like ; and it ’s a long way to M . 
so the men ought by right to start now, to be back 
before night.” 

** Well, Grace, once more,’’ said Mr. Saun- 
ders, ‘‘ will you tell where you have hid the 
money *”’ 

She only answered by tears. 

**Do tell, Grace,”’ said her mistress. 


she said sorrowfully, ‘‘ how could | 





** T can’t, ma’am ; I don’t know where it is.” 

** Oh, that will do,’’ said the gentleman. ‘ Dal- 
ton, will you have her sent to Mr. Hamilton’s, and 
I will go over to get the warrant.”’ 

And Grace trudged along the weary road to jail, 
the long road she never was on before; and a 
policeman marched on each side of her, with a 
gun and bayonet. And Grace smiled within her- 
self. She walked on with a lighter step—she felt 
she did not take it. She felt proud as she thought 
that she bore another’s guilt ; and that Katty and 
Peter would not be left alone, and that her father 
would have somebody to get his dinner for him. 

It was three o'clock when they entered M . 
She was very tired ; and the people looked out at 
the tall policemen and the little child as they passed 
along the town. And the boys left their play to 


| follow them ; but there was no hooting, not even a 
She ran to her, knelt down at her feet, took her | 


laugh ; they all pitied. The thoughtless boys felt 
for the pretty, golden-haired girl—for her bonnet 
was forgotten, and her light-brown ringlets floated 
in the wind. And the little girls longed to go up 
and ask her what she had done. And the good 
mothers sighed as they thought of one so young in 
sin. 
They came to the large, black-looking jail, with 
ugly railing over the huge door; and the bell was 
rung, and the warrant of committal handed in, and 
Grace after it, and the wicket-door shut again. 
Grace was in jail. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Poor Kennedy! He got permission from his 
master to leave work earlier than usual. Another 
man took his place with the cattle. And he hur- 
ried home. 

**1°ll right her,’’ he said, as he went along. 
** We'll go to Mr. Saunders’. ‘Two hours there, 
and two back. I'll be back by eight o’clock.”’ 

And so he came to the house. 

** Where ’s Grace?”’ he asked. 

The little things could only tell him that two 
men came for her, and she went with them. 

** Was yer mother here?”’ he asked. 

** No, daddy, an’ we ‘re very hungry.’ 

He hurriedly got something to eat for the litle 
creatures. Surely, he thought, Mr. Saunders sent 
for Grace. Then telling the children to go to bed 
when they had eaten their supper, he went out. 
A neighbor's wife was washing a pot before her 
door, a little lower down the lane. 

** Tell us, Biddy,’’ he asked, * did ye see two 
men goin’ to my house the day !”” 

** Faix I did, Pether a-hagur, an’ I seen them 
goin’ away too.”’ 

‘* Grace was with them, was she?”’ 

“Yer danghter, ye mane,’’ said the woman, 
coldly ; ** *haith she was.”’ 

** What is id ye mane at all, Biddy, achora ?”’ 

“They was the polismen that was wid yer 
daughter, Pether agra,’’ answered the woman, 
raising herself up, and standing before him. 

** Polis!’’ he shrieked, ‘* polis!’’ and ran off. 
** Och, she ’s taken, the innocent cratur ;’’ and he 
ran. ‘* They would n’t believe her. Bud where 
am I runnin’ to?”’ 

He turned back to the woman. 

‘** Was it the Escar polis was in id?”’ he asked. 

** Jist thim,’’ was the answer. 

** An’ what time, Biddy, honey ?”’ 

‘* Jist about eleven o’clock this mornin’.’’ 

‘*O, she ’s in jail by this,’’ he said, as he turned 
away. ‘I'll fa her, though, to her mistress, 
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the kind lady ; [’ll prove her innocent, the darlint. 
I’ll have the other wan taken.’’ And on he sped 
to Escar. 

O, he could not walk—he ran. There’s Mr. 
Worrell’s—on to the bog road; there’s his old 
house. He stops to breathe. He thinks of Grace 
in prison. On again—on, on, over the bog road. 
He did not feel the cold wind and the spitting rain 
beating against his face—Grace was in prison. 
He heeds not the sharp, rough stones he trips 
against in his haste—Grace is in prison. On, on, 
still. Here’s the bridge, and the end of the bog 
road. On, up the hill to the barrack. He rushes 
In. 

‘« What made ye take Grace ?’”’ he asked, hardly 
able to speak from want of breath. 

“Who are ye at all!’ asked the sergeant, 
standing up. 

** Ye took her presner to-day, didn’t yez?”’ he 
asked. 

** Took who prisoner ?”’ 

** Grace Kennedy, that was livin’ at Mrs. Saun- 
ders’.”’ 

“Yes, we did; these two 
leaving her in the jail.” 

**( my God iv heaven !’’—sitting down, and 
covering his face with his hands—and then he 
started up—*‘ she did n't take it—’t was her mother ; 
her mother forced it from her. Go ‘rest her, | 
tell yez. Put Aer in jail—my wife, Katty Kenne- 
dy. ‘Take her up, and let the innocent darlint | 

oO ” 


men are just after 


** The man ’s mad,”’ said the police. 

‘1 ’m not mad. I tell yez it was Katty Kenne- 
dy took the money for dhrink, and ye ‘ll find her} 
now in Philipstown, or Hollywood, or somewhere, 
dhrunk.”’ 


**] think we ‘ll have to arrest you, too,’’ said 





the sergeant, ‘*as you know so much about the | 
matter.”” 

“Och, ’rest me if yez like ; but let me go up to 
the good lady, Mrs. Saunders, and clear Grace.”’ 

**O, 1 ‘Il take you there myself. Come along.” 

He told his story by the way—and they were 
brought into the hall; and the policeman told the 
servant that he had learned something more about | 
the money. 

Mr. Saunders was at dinner; but he and all the 
family came out. 

** Och, ma’am, ye sent her to jail,’’ commenced 
Kennedy, in a piteous tone—** och, ye sent her to 
jail, an’ she innocent. The poor child. She 
never took it, ma’am dear ; she never took it.’’ 

**What is all this?’ asked Mr. Saunders. 
* Dalton, who is this man ?”’ 

** The girl’s father, sir, at whose house the men 
found her this morning.”’ 

** My good man,”’ said Mrs. Saunders, approach- 
ing Kennedy, *‘ do you really mean to say that she 
is innocent?’ 

** 7 do, me lady. God knows she is. It was 
her mother took the money; and the darlint 
thought how she'd be punished if she told; so 
she would n't peach, an’ is gone to prison herself, 
instead. ‘That’s the only raison I can think of 
for her not tellin’ at onst, as she told me this 
mornin’.”’ 

** What did she tell you ?”’ 

‘* Why, yer ladyship, she said she was in the 
room, an’ the young lady’s workbox was open; an’ 
Grace, the cratur, was lookin’ for a needle, or 
somethin’ in it; an’ her mother came in by the 








window, and took the money out of the child’s 
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hand by force; an’ Grace follyed her, and over- 
took her, and wanted to hould her ; but the mother 
turned and struck her down, and darted off. Thin 
Grace got up, and follyed on, but lost her, and 
came to my house, wet and cowld, to thry if she 
was there. An’ that’s the story ma’am; an’ I 
had to go to my work this mornin’, and I saw she 
was loath to come back here by herself; so I told 
her to wait till evenin’ an’ I’d go wid her; an’ I 
got leave from my masther to quit work early, and 
whin I came to the cabin she was gone. The 
polis had her, and then I ran on here, an’ now 
she ’s in jail.’’ 

And poor Kennedy's voice faltered through his 
tale, and at the end he fairly cried. 

“Ah, John, you were too hasty. If I had 
spoken to her myself, she would have told me, I 
am sure,’’ whispered his lady, sorrowfully. 

** There is one point in your story that I do not 
understand,’ said Mr. Saunders, addressing the 
man. ‘* You say that the woman forced the money 
out of the child’s hand. Now, how came it in 
her hand ?”” 

‘* Ah! the cratur took it up to look at it, I sup- 
pose, yer honor.” 

‘Jane, my love, was not your money in the 
purse ?”’ 

‘** Yes, papa, in a corner of the workbox.”’ 

** So, you see, my man, that your daughter must 
first have taken the money out of the purse into her 
own hand, before it could be forced from it.’’ 

‘* Ah, sir, 1’m not sure what she did; but wan 
thing 1m sartin of, that she nivir thought of takin’ 
the money, an’ nivir did.” 

** Don't you think, sir, it would be advisable to 
detain this man ?’’ asked the policeman. 

‘* Why, there is no evidence whatever against 
him, Dalton, even by any accidental admission of 
his own. I don’t see how you can keep him.” 

“OQ! don’t go for to keep me, gintlemen, for 
the love iv heaven, or I ’]] lose my place ; and Mr. 
Rawson ’s a good man, an’ 1"}) get lave from him 
to come to-morrow ; but who’d foddher the cows 
in the mornin’ if I ‘m away? I°}] do all I can for 
yez, to get the colleen out o’ jail, but don’t keep 
me. ‘There ’s two little wans at home, and maybe 
it ’s the house they have seta fire. Don’t keep me. 
Sure I would n't have come to the polis at all, if I 
had any hand in it. An’ I’Il find Katty, too, 1711 
go bail.”’ 

** Well, sir,”’ said Dalton, ‘* I think I had better 
take him up to Mr. Hamilton’s, and get a warrant 
for the apprehension of the woman he speaks of, 
in his testimony in the case.”’ 

And they went to the magistrate’s—the husband 
to give evidence against the wife, to save the child. 

**Can we not get Grace out of prison now, 
dear?’’? asked Mrs. Saunders of her husband, as 
they returned to the dinner-table. 

** Why, I don’t know ; she has been certainly 
to blame, according to her father’s account, in 
going to the workbox at all, and then taking the 
money out. I wish you would see her, my love, 
and try if her version corresponds with what her 
father says. You have no objection to visit the 
jail ?”’ 
mc O, not the least,’’ answered the lady ; ‘‘ only 
too happy, if I can be of any service to poor Grace, 
who I really hope is innocent. Can we not get 
her out ?”” 

** 1 would not like to withdraw my informations, 
having sworn to them, particularly as the mother 
has not yet been taken; and the girl may be the 
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guilty party, after all. But if you think well of 
her tale to-morrow, I may endeavor to get her out 
on bail ; but you know, Ellen, it would be out of 
the question her coming here, as long as the shadow 
of a doubt rested on her.” 

** Where could we put her?” said his wife, 
half to herself. 

** Let her go home, can’t she !—the fittest place 
for her,”’ 

**O, John, how can you say that !—home !—to 
that wretched hovel in the bog !’-—for Mrs. Saun- 
ders was not aware of Kennedy’s change of resi- 
dence. ‘And what good has she learned in this 
home, that we should send her there ?”’ 

“The old schoolmistress wants a servant, I 
think,’’ whispered Jane. 

** Thank you, darling, for the hint; yes, that will 
just do,”’ 


back here with a character unstained.”’ 

Next day Mrs. Saunders, with her husband, 
drove to the jail. 

‘They were shown into the master’s parlor, and 
he himself soon appeared. 

‘*Mr. Denny,’’ said the gentleman, ‘* we would 
be glad to see a litde prisoner that was brought to 
you yesterday.” 

**T know, sir, a little light-haired child, about 
twelve years old—her name was Grace—Grace—”’ 

** Kennedy,” suggested Mrs. Saunders. 

** Exactly, sir—Kennedy—charged with robbing 
her mistress. Well, sir, she is in the house here. 
My wife, on seeing her, took quite a fancy to her. 
She was tired, poor thing, and hungry, when she 
came in, and she was taken down to the kitchen to eat 
something, and there she so won on my wife, good 
woman, that she declared she would not send her 
among the other prisoners, but would keep her 
herself to assist in the house. Poor little thing, 
she is very unhappy.”’ 

** Poor child,’’ said Mrs. Saunders, ‘‘ 1 should be 
glad to speak to her, alone, Mr. Denny, if it were 
perfectly convenient.”’ 

**O, certainly, ma’am, if you will step up to the 
drawing-room.” 

**T will walk round the prison with you, if you 
will allow me, Mr. Denny,”’ interrupted Mr. Saun- 
ders, ** and the little girl can come in here.” 

‘* Very well, sir, exactly,’’ and they both left 
the room. ‘* Will you wait here, sir, for a mo- 
ment, till I call her ?’’ 

Poor Grace came up at the summons that some 
one wanted to speak to her. 

And she entered the room, and there was her 
mistress. She jumped forward with delight, but 
stopped and crimsoned—she recollected where she 
was, and she looked down. 

‘* Grace,’ said her mistress, ** come here and 
sit down beside me. Now, Grace, why did you 
not tell me yesterday what your father has told 
about the money? you would not have come here, 
then, perhaps.’ And the soft, gentle tone went 
to her heart, and she burst into tears. 

**1’m sorry father told,” she said, at length. 

**Why should you be sorry, if he told the 
truth ?”’ 

‘** Sure I did n’t tell a lie, ma’am dear.’’ 

‘I’m not saying you did; but you kept back 
part of the truth, and that was nearly as bad.’’ 

** Was that as bad? but sure—”’ 

** But sure, what ?’’ 

‘*Is n't there a great punishment for robbin’, 
ma’am?’’ 


said her mother. ‘* She can stay at the | 
school, and attend to her lessons, till she can come | 
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**T believe the punishment is heavy ; but what 
has that to say to it?’’ 

“If I told, she ’d suffer, ma’am,”’ said Grace, 
with tearful eye, looking up to her mistress. 

‘* Who is ‘she?’ Come, go on, Grace ; tell me 
everything. I know all, but I want to hear it from 
yourself. You were going to take the money your- 
self, were you not ?”’ 

**Q, no, ma’am—indeed, indeed, no. I thought 
at first that a little sixpence would not be missed, 
and the divil put that in my head; but | thought 
then that God was lookin’ at me, as you an’ Miss 
Jane often told me, and I put the bad thought 
away.” 

** How came you to touch the money at all Grace?” 

** My needle broke, ma’am, an’ 1 knew you'd 
|be angry with me; and I saw Miss Jane’s work- 
box, and tried was it open—I know [ did very 
wrong—and it was; and I found the needie-book 
in the bottom, and took one. An’ thin I saw the 
little bag, an’ took out the money, an’ had it in my 
hand, whin mother came to the glass door—O, | 
got such a fright, ma’am—an’ she came in an’ 
coaxed herself over to me, and made a snatch at 
‘the money, and ran away. I followed her, and 
caught her just in the shrubbery, and she turned 
and hit me here, ma’am,”’ (and there was the mark 
‘on her temple,) “ an’ I fell; and when I got up I 
|ran on to father’s, thinkin’ she was there, but she 

wasn't. Thin I felt that you'd think that I took 

it, an’ father said he ‘d come over with me himself 
after work. Thin the polis came, an’ I didn’t like 
that mother should be taken—what id Katty and 
_Pather do? an’ she’d be hung, maybe, an’ go to 
‘the bad place for wicked people % 

** And is that all, Grace—the whole truth?’ 

** Indeed it is, ma’am.’’ And her mistress read 
in the watery blue eye the bright glance of truth. 

** Well, Grace, in the first place, it was awk- 
ward of you to break your needle; but there was 
no sin in that; it beeame sin when you went to 
take one of Miss Jane’s, which was not yours— 
it was then the sin of séealing ; for, as far as the 
sin goes, it is as great wrong before God to take a 
needle belonging to another as a pound. You 
stole a needle, and as you were engaged in the 
theft your curiosity was excited, and you were very 
near stealing money also. Your mother came, and 
actually took the money—the consequence, I may 
say, of your theft; for if you had not opened the 
work-box to steal the needle, you would not have 
seen the money—you would not then have had it 
in your hand when your mother came to the win- 
dow—and she would not have been tempted to take 
it. You have partly atoned for your fault in being 
sorry for it. But do not think the wrong consisted 
in going to Miss Jane’s work-box, and opening it ; 
that was certainly very wrong, idle curiosity ; but 
the sin was in opening it to steal. Do you under- 
stand all I have said ?’’ 

‘**O, yes, ma’am,”’ replied Grace, sobbing, ‘1 
did steal the needle—I ’m very sorry—an’ | must 
stay here with mother; but ma’am, dear, did she 
give back the money ?”’ 

‘*She has not been heard of yet at all. But 
would you like to come away: from this, if I could 
get you out!” 

**Q, ma’am dear, you ’re so good an’ kind to 
poor me !”’ and Grace cried on. 

‘*] must go now,”’ said Mrs. Saunders, rising. 
** You had better go down stairs again.’’ 

* Am n’t I to go with you ma’am?”’ 











** No, Grace, I must speak to Mr. Saunders 
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about it; perhaps to-morrow or the day after you 
will come out. But, Grace, though I believe that 
you did not take the money, there are others who 
think you did ; so, until your mother is taken and 
tried, you shall stay at the school and learn your 
lessons. And if you are let out of this, you must 
promise not to run away or hide yourself any- 
where.”’ 

**(Q, that I will, ma’am.”’ And Mrs. Saunders 
held out her hand, and Grace took it in both hers, 
and looked as if she would have liked to kiss her 
mnistress. 

** Good-by, Grace,’ 
parted outside the door. 

** Good-by, ma’am,”’ said Grace, courtesying. 

And Mrs. Saunders spoke to her husband, and 
he arranged with Mr. Hamilton, and the little girl 
in two days was let out on bail. And Mrs. Denny 
was very sorry to lose her ; the blue-eyed child 
had won a little spot in the good woman's heart. 

But were not they glad at Fairport! Poor Jane 
was wild with joy—the connecting link of grati- 
tude between her and her humble pupil was not 
broken ; and Charles was very happy too. 

And William, the butler, shut himself up in the 
pantry for a whole hour, and the cook afterwards 
deelared that she heard him erying and ‘* thanking 
God.”’ 

And Catherine did nothing but laugh; and the 
cook said *“*she knew it all along,’ and that 
* she ’*d go and bring her back, the eratur.’? And 
she did go. She told her mistress that she had 
important business in M , it could n't be put 
off; *’ an’ would n’t the master lend the ass’ cart, 
and thin she could bring home poor Grace?’ And 
her mistress smiled, and said she might go. And 
William suddenly recollected he had but a single 
good boot or shoe in the world, and asked leave to 
drive the cart. 

And they came to the jail ; and there was her 
father standing at the gate. He heard from the 
Esear police that she was coming out, and he came 
to bring her home. Mr. Rawson gave him the 
day—another man ‘ foddhered”’ the cattle. ‘* His 
darlint—he knew he'd clear her.’’ And out she 
came; she had her bonnet now; and her father 
hugged her, and William and the cook kissed her, 
and the four got on the cart—Grace between the 
two servants—and her father sitting behind, with 
his legs hanging down. And on went the donkey 
full trot—Williain could manage him well—on 
they went through the town; and the little boys 
recognized the golden-haired little girl going home ; 
and they ran after the cart and cheered ;—** Hur- 
rah! hurrah! she’s out! she’s out!’? How well 
the donkey went! he actually cantered ; and the 
little boys cheered ; it was quite a triumph. On 
they went home—good donkey !—and Peter's legs 
dangled behind; and he whistled some curious 
tune. On they went, and they all were so merry. 
But who are these on before’ They come closer ; 
they are like police. Closer still—two police-men 
holding a woman between them, and dragging her 
along—O! God, her mother. Grace felt quite 
sick; her mother going to jail—the same police 
that took her. ‘*O,do stop, William!*’ And 
Peter looked round, but still he whistled his old 
tune, and the police stopped. 

‘* She ’s dead drunk,”’ said Dobbin, ‘* and won't 
walk a step, we’re killed dragging her. You’re 
clear at all events,” said he, addressing Grace— 
(poor Grace was sobbing bitterly) —*‘ we found sil- 
ver on her, and Miss Jane Saunders knew it to be 
hers.”’ 


+] 


said her mistress, as they 








**T knew I'd clear her,”’ said Peter-behind. 

The drunken woman looked up. ‘‘ Grace,”’ she 
stuttered. ‘* Mother, mother,’’ sobbed Grace. 
“Yed , may the curse iv .’” but Pe- 
ter’s hand was on her mouth, and he stooped 
down and whispered in her ear, and the drunken 
woman sunk down in silence. He jumped on the 
cart again; ‘‘Go an now.” And on they wen 
home. 











CHAPTER VII. 


Grace went home with her father that night to 
Katty and Peter. Oh, weren’t they glad to see 
her! But there was a great deal of sorrow in 
Grace’s cup of joy. She thought of her mother in 
prison, and how she had cursed her. 

**T must stay with you now, father dear.” 

** An’ why, alannah? Didn't the lady say ye 
might go back to the big house now that ye war 
clear ?”’ 

** I know she did ; but, father, who ‘Il dress yer 
victuals, and take care of the children ?”’ 


‘* Nivir mind me ; an’ sure the children won't 


be worse off than they ever wor.”’ 

** But, father dear, sure there ’s no one now.”’ 

** Nivir you mind, acushla; go back to yer mis- 
tress like a good girl to-morrow, as she towld ye : 
an’ I*}l think, an’ maybe I’d manage ; an’ I'l] go 
over an’ see you on Sunday, plaze God ; an’ Biddy 
Hoolagan will have an eye to the children till then.” 

And Grace started the next morning back to 
Fairport, and she told her dilemma. 

- Feder wishes me to stay here, ma’am; but 
who ‘Il mind the children?” 

**T quite agree with your father,’’ said Mrs. 
Saunders; ** but I will talk over the matter with 
the master, and speak to your father when he comes 
on Sunday.” 

And she told her husband. 

* What can be done ?’’ she asked. 

** ] don’t know anything else,”’ said he, ‘* except 
to give him work here. I think he’s an honest 
man, and would have no objection to employ him.”’ 

** Oh, that will do exactly ; and the children can 
all go to school.”’ 

** But you know, my dear, I cannot take him 
from Rawson; that is, I cannot offer him work so 
as to induce him to leave his present employment. 
Dunne, the herd, will be leaving me in a fortnight, 
and if Kennedy knows anything of cattle, as 1 think 
he does, that would suit him ; and there ’s a house 
too.”” 

So there was Kennedy as they drove home from 
church on Sunday. He took off his hat and ap- 
proached them. 

‘* Put on your hat, my man,’’ said Mr. Saunders. 

** Grace, ma’am,”’ he began, ‘* is very anxious to 
come home and tache the childhre, and mind them, 
bud I’m thinkin’ that it ’s betther for her to stay here 
in a good place and larn herself. An’ I’m goin’ to 
make so bowld as to ax yer honor if I might put the 
little childhre to lodge with some of the neighbors 
here, and thin they “d be near Grace, and could go 
to the school; an’ may be, in coorse of time, 1d 
get work about hefe myself.”’ 

** Would you wish for work in this neighbor- 
hood, my friend ?’’ asked Mrs. Saunders. 

‘** Oh! yes, ma’am; sure that id jist do.”’ 

** Do you know anything of the management of 
black cattle '’’ inquired the gentleman. 

** Ts it cattle, sir? sure that ’s what I’m at all my 
life; it’s herd Iam at Mr. Rawson’s beyant. The 
cows, the craturs !"’ 

** Well, my herd is going away in a fortnight, 
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and if you wish for work in this neighborhood, I *ll 
give you the situation. There is a house, garden, 
and milk, and five shillings a-week, to be increased 
if you go on well.”’ 

And the hat was off again. 

‘** May God bless you an’ yer good lady, sir! 
I’ll ax Mr. Rawson, sir, whin he could let me go, 
for he’s a good man, and I would n’t take him 
short ; an’ I'll tell ye, sir, this day week.” 

It was all arranged, and in a fortnight they took 
possessior of their new abode. 

** Your children will all go to school to-morrow, 
Kennedy, 1 hope?’’ said Mrs. Saunders, on the 
evening he arrived. 

“Oh, yis, ma’am, sartinly; the craturs must 
have the edication.’’ 

** Are you a Roman Catholic?” 

‘“* Why, ma’am,”’ said Kennedy, approaching 
her, ‘‘ by rights I ought to be a Protestant; and if | 
know any religion it’s that. My father was a 
Catholic sartinly, but my mother, and all be- 
longin’ to her, were raal Protestants. An’ she 
used to be tachin’ us when we were young ; an’ 
[’m sure that I was christened by the minister, an’ 
often went to the church. Well, mother died, an’ 
we all young, an’ father did n't much care what we 
wor; an’ the neighbors strove to make us go to 
chapel, an’ they brought the elder sister, but me 
an’ the boys ran wild ; an’ any prayers I know are 
all Protestants.”’ 

** Perhaps you could say one for me?’ asked 
Mrs. Saunders, anxious to test the truth of his 
assertion, for she had a great horror of appearing 
to my converts. 

** Let me think, ma’am. Oh, here ’s wan— O 





said Kennedy, with a sort of a shudder, “ and left 
the little thing.”’ 

** Well, it was very good of your wife to bring 
the child up.”’ 

** Humph !”’ he muttered. 

** Well, Kennedy,” continued Mrs. Saunders, 
** you had better announce yourself that you are a 
Protestant, and that you wish the children to go to 
church. I shall speak to Grace myself, and wil] 
send her down to-morrow morning, to take them to 
school.’”’ And Mrs. Saunders thought within her- 
self, ** thank God, she is not the child of that 
woman! An orphan. And this man told of his 
own wife’s crime—the mother of his children—to 
save the strange girl from disgrace. “Tis very 
odd.” And the good lady buried these things in 
her heart, and her interest in the protegé increased. 

It was early in March, and the hedges and 
little trees were beginning to tell that spring was 
come ; and the birds sang joyfully in the morning, 
and there was a smile all round on the face of 
nature, and Grace and her little brother and sister 
went regularly to school. Mick had gone off 
somewhere with his bag, since his mother went to 
jail. And Grace was such a good girl—she would 
win her way back into all their hearts. She had 
done so, dear child—even Mr. Saunders himself 
began to notice her, and like her. She was nomi- 
nally living at Fairport, but was constantly down 
at her father’s. And Mrs. Saunders never missed 
a pin’s worth from the house by Grace, which she 
had not given her. 

When Mrs. Saunders had spoken to her about 
going to church, she clapped her hands, and said 
how glad she was ; that she was often going to ask 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all | Miss Jane to let hergo. She could not understand 


our desires known, an’ from whom no sacrets are 
hid, clane the bad thoughts of our hearts by the 


what they said in the chapel. And on Sundays 
they locked up the house, and Grace and her 


Holy Spirit, so that we ‘ll love you always, through | father, and brother and sister, went to church. 


Jasus Christ our Lord. Amin.’ ” 

** That is certainly one of our most beautiful 
prayers,’’ said the lady, solemnly ; ‘* and you had 
a good mother to teach you to pray to God, to make 
clean the thoughts of your heart. And about the 
children, Kennedy ?”’ 

‘* Sure, ma’am, they don’t know a hap’orth 
about God Almighty — an’ though Katty was a 
Roman, ma‘am, she nivir throubled her head much 
about religion, except to take them to the priest to 
be christened. Sure she had no religion, an’ I 
think the Protestant ’s the best.”’ 

** And it’s your wish that your children should 
be brought up in that faith ?”’ 

** It is, ma’am, if ye plaze, wid the help of God.” 

** But about Grace?”’ continued the lady, ‘* she 
has been looked upon here as a Roman Catholic, 
and has gone to chapel with the cook.”’ 

** Oh, it’s no matter about Grace, ma’am.”’ 

** No matter ?’’ said Mrs. Saunders, somewhat 
astounded. 

** That is, ma’am—I mane, ye may make her 
what ye like. Be right, I’ve no call to her.” 
And he came closer. ‘* She’s a fondlin,’ ma’am. 
But for the love of God, don’t tell her that, ma’am. 
Sure ye need n't tell any wan. She thinks she’s 
ours—an’ | ’m twice as fond of her as if she was. 
An’ if she knew she wasn’t, maybe she would n’t 
love her poor father as well as she does. ache 
her, yerself, ma’am. Ill be bound ye ‘ll make her 
a good Christian ; but don’t tell her that.”’ 

** And how did you get her?’’ asked the lady, 
eagerly. 

‘“* A poor strange woman died in our house,” 





Grace used to talk to Miss Jane of all the nice 
stories of Jesus Christ she heard there. 

One morning Mr. Saunders, as he was reading a 
letter that the post-boy had just brought, exclaimed, 
** My God! so sudden.” 

‘* What is the matter, love?” said his wife, 
alarmed. 

** Poor Mrs. Fortescue is no more,’’ he answered 
solemnly. 

** You don’t say so?”’ said the lady her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘* Why, by the last account she was 
better.”’ 

** Here ’s the letter from her poor husband :’’— 


‘* Florence, February, 18—. 

** It’s all over, Saunders. The temporary flush 
of health on my darling’s cheek was delusive and 
vain ; the last bright glimmer of the lamp ere it 
went out forever. Fanny is gone. She expired 
two days ago, without a struggle, on the sofa, in 
the drawing-room, the last beams of an Italian sun 
gilding her dying bed. God's will be done. My 
poor girls now have no mother. Their grief is 
heart-rending. I have nothing to keep me here. 
Will you, my dear fellow, have everything got 
ready at the Abbey! I may be home in a week 
after you receive this—and kind Mrs. Saunders 
will provide anything wanting in the domestic way. 

‘* Your distressed 


** Henry Fortescue. 
* J. Saunders, Esq.” 


Mrs. Saunders was sobbing violently as her hus- 
band concluded. She left the room to ery in 
peace. 
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From the Spectator. |of sufficient data; but, by the assistance of some 
DR. THOMAS KING CHAMBERS ON CORPULENCE.* friends, Dr. Chambers has curiously pursued it. 
There 1s a tavle of what would be the proportion- 
ate height and weight of the best antique statues, 
from the tumbler to the Farnese Hercules, if re- 
duced to a common standard at heights from five 
feet one inch to six feet: and this shows the beau 
idéal of light and heavy weights, with their in- 
termediate gradations. There is a similar table 
of the ‘* champions’’ of England, as an example of 


Tue substance of this volume was originally 
delivered to the College of Physicians as the Guls- 
tonian Lectures for the present year. They 
were reported at the time in the Lancet, and are 
now published in a revised and improved form. 

We believe this is the first systematic attempt 
that has been made to treat ‘‘ corpulence’’ with 
gravity and medical philosophy. Hitherto ** fat’’ | vigorous form in practical life in the fisticuff line ; 
has served as a butt for small wits to shoot at; Or | and these are accompanied by a table for common 
it has been handled afier the manner of the news- people. Of course this is not meant to supersede 
paper retailers of remarkable facts or surprising | other tests, nor is it to be taken precisely : a per- 
occurrences ; or if a better class of mind has em-) oy may be somewhat above or somewhat below 
— Pag ys be " has POS the figures, without indicating probable apoplexy 
to handle the matter facetiously, intermingling | j, the heay on étntamatinn iy 
with professional observations, remarkable  in- * ea age ee ae 
stances of fat men and the inconveniences of cor-| we infer that Dr. Chambers would look warily at 
pulence, told in an anecdotical or a gossipy man-| puch deviation, especially if towards the lean 
ner. Dr. Chambers eschews the trifling without) ;ing. 


falling into the dry. In ten lectures he considers This is a general rule. The wiry, iron-muscled 
the chemical properties and production of fat, with | man is a peculiar class, of which “De. Chambers 
its uses anatomically or physiologically. He in-| takes little notice. The fat, sleek-headed man 
vestigates the rationale of obesity—as its prob- only lives up to acertain age. ‘Those who top 
able physiological causes, the periods of life when | gy4).seore years are rarely of the “ podgy’’ order. 
we should exhibit a tendency to the fat or the " ed 
lean, with the why and the wherefore. He ex- 








The tendency to the partial distribution of fat 


2 a . which has been noticed to be so frequent at the 
amines the statistics of the subject, so far as the | turn of Jife, increases with increasing years. It is 


limited materials permit, in order infer alia to| rare, however, to find this diathesis coincident with 
trace what may be called the apparently predis- | extreme old age, the inconveniences which it gives 
posing eauses—as ‘* hereditary,” illness, mar- rise to being usually fatal before that time. 1 have 
riage, &c.; though we find but one “ great appe- had occasion, during the last few years, to see, on 
tite” in the table, and many of the causes assigned behalf of the Hand-in-Hand Insurance, a great 
; . {number of aged persons, from eighty to ninety- 
by the patients themselves seem rather accompani-| three years old, who were desirous of insuring 
ments than causes. Dr. Chambers also goes into | +hejr Jives until January, 1850, for the sake of se- 
the subject of treatment; which consists rather in| curing the amount of a bonus then to be declared 
diet and management than much medicine. He|by the Equitable. Among these there were but 
also broaches a curious application of corpulence | two obese persons, and both of these are since de- 
or weight as a test of health—of what in actual eo ; ! 7" 
phraseology is called ‘‘ sound”’ life. Fat in mod- hose who attain great age are generally very 


: : : thin acd spare, but still the fat about the heart is 
eration falls into the category of the benign €X-| increased in quantity, and there is a good allow- 
treme of Celsus ; leanness, as a general rule, is} ance of it in the mesentery. ‘The omentum, how- 
the reverse. The man with ** flesh on his bones’ | ever, does not grow ; so that a prominent abdomen 


is likely to be a good average life: there is evi-| is as uncommon among nonagenarians as it is in 
dently nothing hectic about him; it is not probable | youth. 
that he will ‘‘ worry himself to death ;’’ like the; Although Dr. Chambers very properly inquires 
rest of us, he will be obnoxious to accident, des- into the causes of fat and lean, he reaches, as, 
tiny, or epidemics, but with these exceptions he | indeed, he intimates, no further than secondary 
will probably reach a remunerating age, if not the causes. Average health has average flesh ; some 
three-score years and ten. Dr. Chambers has| persons are thin or stout; peculiar idiosyncrasies 
therefore turned his attention to the construction | are very fat or very lean, apart from obvious dis- 
of tables of weight in proportion to height; soj|ease, although great corpulence often brings dis- 
that when you want to get an idea of the proba-| eases in its train. It is all a matter of constitu- 
ble “‘ value”’ of a life, you measure its owner and | tion, as Lord Mansfield was constrained, by the 
then weigh him—if he deviates too much or too | evidence, to say of extreme temperance and copious 
little from the true standard, caveto. As yet this| potations. Some men under the most precaution- 
subject is far from complete, owing to the absence | ary diet will get stout; fellows who swallow 


dig their three pounds of steak, and leave nothing but 
orpulence, or Excess of Fat in the Human Body : : : ‘ 
its Relations to Chemistry and Physiology, its Bearings bones Som - mee-qannitt of delicate —— ee 
on other Diseases and the Value of Human Life, and its | Will look as if they ‘* never had a meal’s victuals ; 


gg “* — ent. — s + eee and thin they would remain to the end of the chap- 
ciation. y omas Kin ambers, M. L)., Fellow o : . “rae 
the Royal Gollege of Physicians, and Gulstonian Lec- | 'T if fed upon the choicest of fat or milky diet, or 


turer for 1850. Published by Longman & Co. dosed with cod-oil—our author's specific for ema- 
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ciation. Chemistry may decide whether fat must 
be taken into the stomach in an elementary state, 
or whether the stomach can produce it from food 
that does not appear to contain oleaginous parti- 
cles, or whether it may not be produced by some 
change in the tissues of our own bodies. It is 
possible that further experiment may discover how 
and when the fat is formed—by what organ and 
in what state of digestion or assimilation, from 
the stomach to the blood. Further light, too, 
may be thrown upon very curious questions con- 
nected with the physiological uses of fat and the 
manner in which it is excreted. After all, how- 
ever, we return to the point—why some people 
get fat in their own and the doctor’s despite ; why 
some people may be made fat; why some people 
are Jean, and others will continue so, try how one 
may. This want of knowledge of first causes 
needs not affeet practice or induce people to aban- 
don care and advice, because neither the one nor 
the other avails beyond a certain degree, and be- 
cause the means employed must be empirical. It 
would be worth the while of any physician who 
gives his attention to corpulence, to consider more 
closely than we think has yet been done the effects 
of excretion as well as production. To put the 
point in an extreme way, it is possible that the 
thinnest man, in health, may form fat as quickly 
as a stout person; but the thin man may excrete, 
that is, consume it, as it forms; the other lays up 
the fat in deposit. Dr. Chambers has not alto- 
gether overlooked the question in his curious re- 
marks on the capacity of the lungs and respiration ; 
but we do not think he fully sees the conclusion 
to which it points. Towards the middle of the 
following extract on the uses of fat, the idea we 
are speaking of is present: it is the fiery breath 
of the lion that keeps him spare; the less restless 
grazing animal gets flesh. 


As a constituent of the bodily frame, fat has im- 
portant duties to perform. It fills up those angu- 
lar spaces which the mechanical form of parts most 
convenient for motion leaves between them. Thus 
it acts as a pad on which the eye may revolve with 
fluency. ‘The form of the heart, if it consisted of 
its muscular structure only, unfits it for moving 
freely in a confined space, and the periodical alter- 
ations in shape would cause a most inconvenient 
amount of friction; it is therefore padded into a 
smooth rounded form by adipose tissue. ‘The same 
purpose appears to be answered by the omentum 
and the mesentery, by the fat-vesicles in the Ha- 
versian canals of bone, and in the spinal canal, in 
the interspaces of the joints, in the muscles of the 
palm, Xe. 

Fat answers also the purpose of retaining warmth, 
and so enabling the body to be less exhausted by 
its exertions in the production of heat. Therefore 
are the natives of cold regions more thickly clothed 
with this defence, and, by the quantity of it they 
possess, attract man’s cupidity to the frozen Poles. 
So, in winter, the hibernating animal, unable to 
keep up its heat by a continuous supply of food, is 
guarded against the destructive effect of cold by fat, 
and presents the anomaly, noticed by the Roman 
poet, of being in best condition when he has noth- 
ing to live upon but sleep— 
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Tota mihi dormitur hiems, et pinguior illo 
Tempore sum, quo me nil nisi somnus alit, 


says Martial’s dormouse. It is remarked by Pro- 
fessor Barkow, that creatures whose external coy- 
ering protects them from the cold during hiberna- 
tion lose much less weight when exposed to the air 
than those whose skin is more transpirable. Thus, 
a snail, weighing on the 6th January eighty-five 
grains, on the 2d and 20th of February had under- 
gone no appreciable change, and on the 8th of 
Mareh weighed eighty-four grains and a half. 

But a toad, on being dug up, lost three grains in 
a quarter of an hour. 

‘* * a * * * * 

Besides these mechanical duties of facilitating 
motion, and acting as an external defence from the 
cold, fat appears in many cases to perform the 
chemical office of supplying fuel to the yespiration, 
and so in another way contributes to keep up the 
animal heat. It serves, in fact, as a storehouse of 
carbon for the use of the lungs. When cut off from 
the supply of food, an animal would soon be con- 
sumed by the hungry flame of vital heat, were there 
not something to burn besides his own person. 
Fat affords in this case a power of resistance to the 
overpowering continuous force of one of the fune- 
tions of life. Thus the tadpole, from the fourteenth 
day after its exit from the egg to the time of the 
alteration of its respiratory organs at the period of 
becoming a frog, contains daily more and more fat 
in the abdomen ; but immediately after this change 
all the fat rapidly disappears. The animal would 
probably, without this fat, be unable to bear the 
strain upon the constitution which the loss of the 
tail must occasion ; but, by possessing such a re- 
serve, can resist the new influences to which its 
body has not yet become habituated. 

Similar stores of fat are accumulated in the 
bodies of the Herbivora, while animals which feed 
upon flesh are spare and lean. The food of the 
horse is deficient in carbon compounds capable of 
absorption into his system: he can extract but lit- 
tle from it, however much and often he eats. If 
he was debarred for a short time from his pasture, 
the respiration must be supplied with fuel from his 
own substance. Fat, therefore, clothes his organs, 
and shields them from the consuming fire of respir- 
atory absorption. But the lion and the boa take 
in so much carbon in a state of combination at one 
meal, that the accumulation of it in the blood suf- 
fices to prevent for a long time the combustion of 
the muscular fibre. ‘They have therefore no occa- 
sion for reserve of fat, and exhibit that proportion- 
ate leanness which suits so well their active pre- 
datory habits. 

This method adopted by Nature of providing 
against the effects of a new chemical action in 
altered circumstances of the body, by means of sav- 
ing up a quantity of fat for the occasion, we may 
also see exemplified in our own race. Tor the 
first three days at least after birth, the human in- 
fant, in spite of the addition made to its substance 
by food, loses in weight to a considerable extent ; 
consuming, in fact, by the novel function of respi- 
ration, matters previously unacted upon by oxy- 
gen. It és not till the fifth or sixth day that it has 
got sufficiently used to its new life to assimilate 
enough to begin growing upon. 

Were a treasure of fat not provided against this 
contingency, injury to the tissues, and probably 
death, would follow. 

It was such facts as these that induced the older 
Greek philosophers to conjecture that the intention 
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of fat is to sustain the animal heat by combustion, | 
“jn the same way as oil supplies the flame of a 
Jamp, and when that flame is less powerful, less is | 
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fountain of life, is less easily repaired. Thas, in 
obese persons, erysipelas, low inflammation, and 
gangrene, supervene on slight accidents, and opera- 


required, that the fat is laid by as ina treasure- | tions are more dangerous in their consequences. 
house.”? I designedly translate from Galen, who | Practically, therefore, a similar result arises in the 
js quoting the words of an ancient philosopher of | case of excess and deficiency, but with, I think, 
the physical or pre-Socratic school for the purpose this difference, that whereas the first gives rise to 
of ridiculing them, that I may have an opportunity bad effects after small and common accidents, the 
of pointing out how early Greek philosophy was in evil of the latter is only experienced when the sys- 
the right path of theory, and how, probably, if it tem is put to a severe strain. We are all liable 
had continued in that path, it would have anticipated to tumble down and break our shins, which if we 
modern discovery. But the influence of the school are obese will be a more serious accident than to 
of Socrates, followed up by his talented pupils, others ; but few of us wish to prepare ourselves for 
Aristotle and Plato, had diverted it to other sub-' sustaining the punishment of a pugilist, which 
jects than the contemplation of Nature; and the doubtless requires a full allowance of fat. 
consequences are here apparent. Here we sce | 

Galen, four hundred years after Socrates, still led; | Dr. Chambers has added to the lectures an ap- 
away by the verbal distinctions of his dialectic phi- pendix on emaciation considered in reference to 
losophy, and find him citing, only to dissent from, disease; of which, in fact, emaciation, as opposed to 


an opinion 7 - os rh of qe poy Which constitutional leanness, may be considered a symp- 
ater times have made the yn, and our genera- ; eons ; 
later times have made their own, and our genera-| 14m His attention is chiefly directed to hectic 


tion only at length proved. 


Besides its animal and chemical uses, fat in 
moderation is a necessity in another way ; it serves 
as a sort of protection against external violence. 


The acquisition of fat is not without an impor- 
tant practical bearing on the health. A certain 
power of resistance to external physical influ- 
ences seems to depend very much on the mainten- 
ance of a proper proportion of this substance in the 
body. Prize-fighters have long since found that to 
make it. safe for them to undergo the severe treat- 
ment which the exercise of their calling entails, 


they must be at least up to a particular weight. This! 


weight varies, of course, according to the individ- 


ual’s constitution. One pugilist will describe him- | 


self as belonging to the heavy, another to the light, 
weights; not using the expression to denote his 
actual gravity, but to indicate what proportion to 
his height it ought to bear—that is, whether he 
ought to be light or heavy for a man of his inches 
to enable him to enter into a fight without peril. 
The number of pounds being ascertained, if he has 
trained himself too much, he will feed himself up 
to the mark; for he knows, by experience, that 
though fat will somewhat impede the activity of his 
muscles, yet, without it, the -blows he receives 
would be followed by more severe consequences. 
Now, it is clear that the augmentation of weight 
thus experienced is not muscle, for the previous 
training has brought that tissue to its fullest devel- 
opment; and it is too permanent to be water; so 
that I think the conclusion I have suggested is the 
true one, and that it is fat which gives the power 
of resistance. 

On the other hand, excess in this respect is equally 
injurious with deficiency. Indeed, practically speak- 
ing, itis more injurious, because the dangers to 
which it exposes the individual are more likely to be 
induced by the ordinary course of our lives than are 
the dangers which defect is subject to. By an over- 
development of adipose tissue, the capillary system 
of blood-vessels is, as I before pointed out, vastly 
increased in aggregate bulk, while at the same time 
no corresponding increase takes place in the forces 
which supply the means of action to those capilla- 
ries. Hence there is a comparative weakness in 
the conservative vital actions ; and an injury to any 
part of the body, especially to those parts which, 
physiologically speaking, are most distant from the 


| and tuberculous disease—consumption. The treat- 
ment he suggests is cod-oil strenuously persisted 
in where it seems beneficial. The statistics, es- 
pecially of the Hospital for Consumption, support 
‘the opinion of its utility in many cases; but, as 
| Dr. Chambers observes, some of them require much 
closer examination. 
| 
| It would be interesting to know the peculiarities 
of the several cases alluded to in the report above 
quoted, where ‘*‘an amelioration of the symptoms 
did not foliow an increase of weight ;’’ whether or 
not they are of the class | have before mentioned, 
in which the pulmonary organs appear primarily 
affected, and where the general powers of assimila- 
| tion are uninjured. My own individual experience, 
and that of several others with whom I have con- 
versed, incline me to believe that such is probably 
the fact; and that cases of consumption without 
| wasting (9g iver P9rodwc) are really instances 
| of the disease commencing in the lungs, and abid- 
| ing in its original seat without affecting the chylo- 
| poetic viscera, or where such a state pf cachexia 
_ has been replaced by the disease of the chest. Here 
| cod-liver oil is powerless ; it is not a cure for tuber- 
' culusis, but a cure for emaciation ; and to employ 
|the remmedy will, as the report expresses itself, 
| cause it to fall “into the discredit which disap- 
| pointment after an unlimited confidence inauces.”’ 
For emaciation, however, I believe we here pos- 
' sess a remedy such as none other known can take 


| the place of, both as regerds the universality of its 
/application and the small number of the contra- 
| indicating circumstances. And, in arresting ema- 
| ciation, we not only remove one of the distressing 
| symptoms of the disorder, but we supply the body 
| with the means of resistance to morbid processes, 
/ and we prolong life, if not to the ordinary duration, 
yet much beyond what its limits woula otherwise 
have been. If this is a cure, consumption, on sta- 
tistical evidence, is curable; if not, the matter is 
still undecided. 


It might be observed that emaciation is perhaps 
hardly a disease of itself, but a symptom of some 
other disease; and that if cod-oi] removes the 
symptoms, the disease might be removed without 
the oil by direct action—unless, indeed, the oil is 
a specific for the disease. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of William 
Penn. By Tuomas Cirarxson,M.A. With a 
Preface, by W. E. Forster. London: C. Gil- 
pin. 1849. 


Ciarkson’s ‘* Memoirs of William Penn” is a 
work now so familiar to all readers of biography, 
and the life of Penn is so much a matter of history, 
that but little could be found for the critic of to- 
day to notice in this volume, were it not for the 
copious preface from the pen of Mr. Forster. 
This gentleman appears to refute in a neat and 
masterly manner the aspersions cast on the charac- 
ter of Penn by that most amusing, most pungent, 
most romantic of historians, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Novelists and essayists are, asa rule, 
bad historians. The admirable limner of Edward 
Waverley proved himself but a sorry historian of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The reason is obvious. 
The brilliant fancy which could depict in glowing 
colors an imaginary hero, absolutely distorted the 
figure of a short, thick-set, hard-headed, self- 
willed, far-sighted, and energetic piece of mortal- 
ity like the Emperor Napoleon; whose deeds, 
whether viewed with approbation or censure, are 
so many stern, dry, registered facts, engraved on 
adamant for the teaching of all posterity. 

It is seareely within our province to trace the 


circumstances of the early association of the Macan- | 


lays—father and son—with the Society of Friends ; 
to enter into the details of a contested election for 
Edinburgh, in which the said ‘* Friends’? took an 
unusually active part; in which Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay suffered an ignominious defeat, as it 
was said, mainly in consequence of the exertions 
of the said ‘* Friends ;”’ still less shall we attempt 
to trace any connexion between this defeat and the 
curiously elaborate and most painfully caustic 
attack which Thomas Babington Macaulay now 
makes on the Society of Friends, through one of 
their members, whose memory has ever been 
cherished by that society with the fondest marks 
of approbation and esteem. We shall deal only 
with the details before us, and that as briefly as 
the subject will permit. 

Mr. Macaulay's attack on William Penn does 
not consist simply of a few heavy accusations and 
an accompanying censure. Penn's supposed infamy 
is introduced to the notice of the reader with a show 
of great reluctance ; and after the preliminary flour- 
ish—which we proceed to give entire—the read- 
er is long kept in suspense, before a definite charge 
is made ; in fact, we can readily believe that Mr. 
Macaulay would infinitely prefer that the reader 
should adopt his generalizations, rather than test 
the validity of his facts. 

Mr. Macaulay, at the first mention of Penn’s 
name, says :— 


To speak the whole truth concerning him 
{William Penn] is a task which requires some 
courage ; for he is rather a mythical than a histor- 


ical person. Rival nations and hostile sects have 
agreed in canonizing him. England is proud of 
his name. A great commonwealth beyond the 
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Atlantic regards him with a reverence similar to 
that which the Athenians felt for Theseus, and the 
Romans for Quirinus. The respectable society of 
which he was a member honors him as an apostle. 
By pious men of other persuasions he is generally 
regarded as a bright pattern of Christian virtue, 
Meanwhile, admirers of a very different sort have 
sounded his praises. The French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century pardoned what they re- 
garded as his superstitious fancies, in consideration 
of his contempt for priests, and of his cosmopolitan 
benevolence, ag goed extended to all races and 
to all creeds. is name has thus become, through- 
out all civilized countries, a synonyme for probity 
and philanthropy. Nor is this reputation altogeth- 
er unmerited. Penn was, without doubt, a man 
of eminent virtues. He had a strong sense of re- 
ligious duty, and a fervent desire to promote the 
happiness of mankind. On one or two points of 
high importance, he had notions more correct than 
were in his day common, even among men of en- 
larged minds ; and as the proprietor and legislator 
of a province, which, being almost uninhabited 
when it came into his possession, afforded a clear 


field for moral experiments, he had the rare good 


fortune of being able to carry his theories into 
practice without any compromise, and vet without 
any shock to existing institutions. He will always 
be mentioned with honor as the founder of a colony, 
who did not, in his dealings with a savage people, 
abuse the strength derived from civilization, and as 
a lawgiver, who, in an age of persecution, made 
religious liberty the corner-stone of a polity. But 
his writings and his life furnish abundant proofs 
that he was not a man of strong sense. He had 
no skill in reading the characters of others. His 
confidence in persons less virtuous than himself led 
him into great errors and misfortunes. His enthu- 
siasm for one great principle sometimes impelled 
him to violate other great principles which he 
ought to have held sacred. Nor was his integrity 
altogether proof against the temptations to which 
it was exposed in that splendid and polite, but 
deeply corrupted society, with which he now min- 
gled. The whole court was in a ferment with 
intrigues of gallantry and intrigues of ambition. 
The traffic in honors, places, and pardons, was 
incessant. It was natural that a man who was 
daily seen at the palace, and who was known to 
have free access to majesty, should be frequently 
importuned to use his influence for purposes which 
a rigid morality must condemn. The integrity of 
Penn had stood firm against obloquy and persecu- 
tion ; but now, attacked by royal smiles, by female 
blandishments, by the insinuating eloquence and 
delicate flattery of veteran diplomatists and cour- 
tiers, his resolution began to give way. ‘Titles 
und phrases, against which he had often borne his 
testimony, dropped occasionally from his lips and 
his pen. It would be well if he had been guilty 
of nothing worse than such compliances with the 
fashions of the world. Unhappily, it cannot be 
concealed that he bore a chief part in some trans- 
actions condemned not merely by the rigid code 
of the society to which he belonged, but by the 
general sense of all honest men.— Macaulay's His- 
tory of England, vol. i., p. 507. 

In order to substantiate this eloquent and some- 
what rhapsodical condemnation of a man whom 


the world has been, it seems, ignorantly regarding 
with admiration almost approaching to reverence, 





the author was bound to afford something like 
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proof. And he has attempted to do this; but the 
proof bears no more just proportion to the pre- 
liminary announcement, than did the ‘ ridiculus 
mus,”’ in the fable of ‘‘ The Mountain in Labor,”’ 
to the premonitory throes. However, our readers 
shall not be required to take our assertion upon 
trust; for we invite them to try the matter for 
themselves. But before we enter upon this ques- 
tion, it may be as well to lay before our readers a 
brief sketch of the previous career of William 
Penn, and to explain the origin of his connexion 
with the court of James II., as much depends upon 
this explanation. 

In this summary it will be unnecessary to do 
more than allude to the early religious impressions 
which ultimately led Penn to renounce the advan- 
tages of birth and station, and, in obedience to the 
dictates of conscience, to become a member of that 
despised and persecuted body of Protestant dis- 
senters called Quakers ; of whom, at the accession 
of James II., there were no fewer than 1,400 in- 





carcerated in the various prisons of England, (up- 
wards of 200 being women,) and of whom Penn 
himself, when stating their wrongs to the Parlia- | 
ment of 1679, said that they had been as the 
“common whipping-stock of the kingdom; all 
laws had been let loose upon them, as if the design 
had been not to reform, but to destroy them.”’ 
William Penn, as is well known, was descended 
from an ancient and honorable family—a family 
“respectable both in point of character and inde- 
pendence, as early as the first public records notice 
it.”’ Among his ancestors, bearing the same 





name, were some who lived, four or five centuries 
ago, at the village of Penn, in Buckinghamshire ; | 
and from these Penns came the Penns of Penn’s 
Lodge, in Gloucestershire, on the edge of Bradon | 
Forest. William, one of this latter family, was | 
father to Giles Penn, who was a captain in the — 
royal navy, and for some time held the office of | 
English Consul in the Mediterranean. Iis son, | 
William Penn, (father of the Quaker,) followed | 
the profession of Ais father, and became a distin- 
guished naval officer. At a very early age he | 
commanded the fleet sent by Cromwell against | 
Hispaniola ; and although the expedition failed, | 
the cause of failure was, for once, laid upon the. 
right shoulders, for Col. Venables was recognized | 
as the author of the miscarriage. After the res- 
toration, Penn commanded under the Duke of | 
York in the memorable action against the Dutch, | 
under Admiral Opdam, in 1665 ; and contributed 
80 much to the victory, that he was knighted by 
Charles IJ., and was ever after received at court 
with all the marks of private friendship. And 
although not more than forty-nine years of age at 
his death, he had held, during his short career, 
some of the most important offices connected with 
his profession, as well as other appointments of 
high honor and trust. 

His only son, William, might thus be said to 
have been born to greatness. At the early age 
of eleven years, however, while still at the gram- 
mar-school at Chigwell, in Essex, he is reported 
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to have first experienced those religious impres- 
sions which exercised so marked an influence on 
his future life. At the age of fifteen he entered 
Christ’s Church College, Oxford, as a gentleman 
commoner, and there not only paid the greatest 
attention to his college exercises, but excelled in 
manly sports, and cultivated the acquaintance of 
the most distinguished men of the University. 

The religious impressions Penn had experienced 
while at Chigwell school, were now strengthened 
by the preaching of Thomas Loe, who also had 
belonged to the University of Oxford, but had at that 
time joined the Quakers. His doctrines gave a 
new turn to the mind of William Penn, who, 
finding that many of his fellow-students entertained 
religious opinions similar to his own, he, in con- 
junction with them, withdrew from the established 
mode of worship, and they fellowed their devo- 
tional exercises in theirown way. This led, first 
to fines for nonconformity, and eventually to ex- 
pulsion from the University. 

We can readily conceive the admiral’s vexation 


}at this untoward turn of affairs in one whom he 


had no doubt looled upon as the successor to his 
own honors; and, argument failing to reclaim the 
delinquent, the sailor had recourse to blows ; these 
also proving of no avail, the young man was at 
length turned out of doors. 

The father’s good feelings, acted upon, it is 
not improbable, by the intercession of his amiable 
wife, at length led him to forgive his son, who, in 
1662, was sent to France, in the company of cer- 
tain persons of rank, probably in the hope that 


_the gayety of French manners and absence from 


his old connexions might wean him from his in- 
creasing gravity of mind. He was, however, 
recalled by his father when on his way to Italy ; 
the admiral, being then about to take the command 
of the English fieet against the Dutch, wished his 
son to take charge of the family affairs during his 
absence. 

It is unnecessary to go into details respecting 
William Penn’s career immediately after this 
period ; suffice it to say, that his father sent him 
to Ireland, where he for a time attended the gay 
court of the Duke of Ormond, (then lord lieu- 
tenant,) and afterwards managed the estates of his 
father, in the county of Cork, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the admiral. Here, however, he again met 
with his old Quaker friend, Thomas Loe, and re- 
newed his attendance upon the religious meetings 
of that body; in consequence of which, William 
Penn and eighteen others, found at one of these 
meetings, were committed to prison, on the plea 
of their having attended a tumultuous assembly. 
He was, however, soon released by order of the 
Earl of Orrery. 

The admiral, having heard that his son had 
turned Quaker, sent for him home, and, after mueh 
expostulation, a second time expelled him from his 
house. 

Penn now became a minister of the society he 
had joined; and some little time after, on the 
publication of a work which gave great offence to 
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some of the prelates, and more especially to the 
Bishop of London, he was committed to the Tower. 
After an imprisonment of seven months, during 
which he was treated with great severity, William 
Penn was suddenly discharged from the ‘Tower by 
the king, who had been moved thereto by the in- 
tercession of his brother, the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. 

The next year Admiral Penn began to think 
that, how much soever his son might be mistaken 
in his religious views, he was at least sincere ; 
and so far relented as to allow William to be at 
his house, though he would not see him; he, 
however, gave him a commission to execute in 
Ireland: and on his return a perfect reconciliation 
with his father took place, to the joy of all con- 
cerned, but especially of his mother, who, through- 
out all the differences with his father, had remained 
William's firm and affectionate friend. 

In the following year, William Penn was again 
arrested and committed to Newgate for preaching, 
in contravention of the new conventicle act, then 
recently passed. The circumstances attending the 
trial of Penn and William Mead are matters of 
history ; they were acquitted of the charge brought 
against them, but were remanded to Newgate for 
the non-payment of fines illegally imposed, together 
with the jury who had acquitted them. Admiral 
Penn privately paid the money, and liberated both 
his son and William Mead. 

The admiral, considering that the treatment his 
son had met with in the Tower was little short of 
oppression, now clave to him more than ever ; and 
finding his own end approaching, he had his son 
constantly with him, this free intercourse strength- 
ening and confirming the admiral’s good opinion 
of his son’s qualities and character. And, fore- 
seeing the dangers and persecutions to which he 
would be subject on account of his religious tenets, 
the admiral on his death-bed earnestly commended 
William to the care of the Duke of York, request- 
ing him to protect his son as far as he consistently 
could, and to ask the king to do the same, in case 

of future persecution. The answer was gratifying, 
both Charles and the duke promising their services 
on fit occasions, which promise they appear to 
have performed as far as Jay in their power. 

Considerations of personal inconvenience seem 
never to have had any weight with William Penn 
when the welfare of others was concerned, and 
especially when the great principle of liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion was at stake. To 
uphold this principle seems to have been the ruling 
object of his life ; as was particularly shown soon 
after he had founded the colony of Pennsylvania, 
and was residing at Philadelphia, actively engaged 
in administeriag the affairs of the government of 
the province. Even there, the cry of the oppressed 
reached his ear from England. For whether it was 
thought tliat, in the absence of one who had ever 
been their undaunted advocate at the court of 
Charles II., dissenters might be persecuted with 
impunity, it is certain that, in the year 1684, the 
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enforced against all who dissented from the estab- 
lished church, determined him to return to Eng- 
land, in the hope that his personal influence with 
the king might lead to at least a mitigation of the 
sufferings of his oppressed countrymen and friends. 
If other motives, connected with his own interest 
and character, contributed to the adoption of such 
a resolution, we have the concurrent testimony of 
all his biographers as to this being the chief in- 
ducement. Oldmixon expressly states that ‘* Mr. 
Penn staid in Pennsylvania two years, and would 
not then have removed to England, had not perse- 
cution against the dissenters raged so violently, that 
he could not think of enjoying peace in America, 
while his brethren in England were so cruelly 
dealt with in Europe. He knew he had an inter- 
est with the court of England, and was willing to 
employ it for the safety, ease, and welfare of his 
friends.” Providing, therefore, for the govern- 
ment of the colony during his absence, we are told 
that he quitted Philadelphia— 


To the regret of the whole colony ; to the regret 
of the Dutch, Swedes, and Germans, whom he had 
admitted into full citizenship with the rest, and 
who had found in him an impartial governor and a 
kind friend ; to the regret of the Indians, who had 
been overcome by his love, care, and concern for 
them; and to the regret of his own countrymen, 
who had partaken, more or less, of that generosity, 
which was one of the most prominent features in 
his character. And here, I may observe, with 
respect to his generosity, that the whole colony 
had experienced it; for, it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that when the first Assembly offered him an 
impost on a variety of goods, both imported and 
exported, (which impost, in a course of years, 
would have become a large revenue of itself.) he 
nobly refused it; thus showing that his object in 
coming among them was not that of his own 
aggrandizement, but for the promotion of a public 
good.— Clarkson, p. 155. 


William Penn landed in England early in Octo- 
ber ; and from a letter, dated on the 29th of that 
month, addressed to the wife of his old friend, 
George Fox, we find that he had even then already 
been at court, where, he says, ‘‘ he had seen the 
king and the Duke of York. ‘They and their 
nobles had been very kind to him, and he hoped 
the Lord would make way for him in their hearts 
to serve his suffering people, as also his own in- 
terests as it related to his American concerns.” 

The latter were soon brought to a final issue 
by the king’s decision between Pena and Lord 
Baltimore, respecting some land on the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, which had been the subject 
of disagreement ; with regard to the first question, 
the king gave a sort of promise that he would do 
something in behalf of those whose cause was 
pleaded by Penn. 

Shortly after this died Charles II., and his 
brother James succeeded to the throne. It will 
be remembered that Admiral Penn, when on his 
death-bed, had commended his son William to the 
care and guardianship of James, when Duke of 





accounts received by Penn of the cruel measures 


York ; and, on the accession of the latter to the 
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crown, a more regular acquaintance grew up 
between him and William Penn, which soon 
ripened into intimacy. Entertaining the opinion 
that James was favorable to liberty of conscience, 
Penn conceived it to be his duty to cultivate this 
intimacy, in order that he might be in a position 
to further the interests of those who were suffer- 
ing on account of their religious opinions ; and, 
that he might have the readier access to James, 
he took up his abode at Kensington, with his 
family. 


It appears (says Mr. Clarkson) that, while he 
resided there, he spent his time, and used his influ- 
ence with the king, solely in doing good. All 
polities he avoided, never touching upon them 
unless called upon; and then he never espoused a 
party, but did his best to recommend moderation 
and to allay heats. If he ever advised the king, it 
was for his own real interest and the good of the 
nation at large. Generally speaking, however, he 
confined himself to the object before mentioned ; 
and, in endeavoring to promote this, he was alive | 
to the situation, not only of those of his own reli- 
gious society, but of those of other Christian de- 
nominations who were then languishing in the jails 
of the kingdom.—p. 158. 


This is the testimony of one who is not a mem- 
ber of the religious body to which William Penn 
belonged ; and it is singularly confirmed by another 
historian, Gerard Croese, who had no more con- 
nexion with the Quakers than Mr. Clarkson. The 
evidence of two such independent witnesses may, 
therefore, we should imagine, be looked upon as 
unimpeachable. Gerard Croese is quoted by Mr. 
Macaulay whenever it suits his purpose ; we have 
therefore the less scruple in laying before our read- 
ers a passage from that writer, in reference to 
the intimacy subsisting between James II. and 
William Penn, and the use made by the latter of 
his influence with the monarch. 


William Penn, (he says,) was greatly in favor 
with the king—the Quakers’ sole patron at court— 
on whom the hateful eyes of his enemies were in- 
tent. The king loved him asa singular and entire 
friend, and imparted to him many of his secrets 
and counsels. He often honored him with his 
company in private, disecoursing with him of vari- 
ous affairs, and that, not for one, but many hours 
together, and delaying to hear the best of his peers, 
who, at the same time, were waiting for an au- 
dience. One of these, being envious, and impatient 
of delay, and taking it as an affront to see the other 
more regarded than himself, adventuared to take the 
freedom to tell his majesty that when he met with 
Penn he thought little of his nobility. The king 
made no other reply than that Penn always talked 
ingenuously, and he heard him willingly. Penn, 
being so highly favored, acquired thereby a num- 
ber of friends. Those, also, who formerly knew 
him, when they had any favor to ask at court, 
came to, courted, and entreated Penn to promote 
their several requests. Penn refused none of his 
friends any reasonable office he could do for them, 
but was ready to serve them all, but more espec- 
ially the Quakers, and these wherever their religion 
was concerned. It is usually thought, when you 


without intermission, as their only pillar and sup- 
port, who always caressed, and received them 
cheerfully, and effected their business by his influ- 
ence and eloquence. Hence his house and gates 
were daily thronged by a numerous train of clients 
and suppliants desiring him to present their ad- 
dresses to his majesty. There were sometimes 
theré two hundred and more. When the carrying 
on of these affairs required money for writings, 
such as drawing things out into form, and copyings, 
and for fees, and other charges which are usually 
made on such occasions, Penn so discreetly man- 
aged matters, that out of his own, which he had in 
abundance, he liberally discharged many emergent 
expenses. 


This intimacy with the king, however, operated 
greatly to Penn’s disadvantage. The people, con- 
sidering James to be a Papist, were apprehensive 
that he would endeavor to overthrow the Protes- 
tant religion and establish Popery in its stead. 
And, knowing that Penn was so frequently at 
court, and so constantly engaged as the mediator 
between the monarch and the people, many sus- 
pected that the Quaker was a Papist in disguise ; 
it was accordingly reported that he had been bred 
at St. Omer’s, and received priest's orders at 
Rome. The term Jesuit was energetically re- 
vived, and he was generally believed to be en- 
gaged in plotting with the king for the subversion 
of the established religion. Even the amiable 
Tillotson, with whom William Penn had been on 
terms of friendship, could not avoid being infected 
with the delusion; and to him William Penn, 
who, besides having a high personal regard for the 
doctor, knew, from the estimation in which he was 
held by the nation generally, that any opinion he 
might entertain would have great weight, addressed 
a letter requesting a friendly explanation, and re- 


sponse do honor to both parties. Their intimacy, 
which had been interrupted by the suspicion, was 
renewed; and Tillotson, at Penn’s request, fur- 
nished the Jatter with a second letter, in which he 
declared, “ with great joy,’’ that he was ‘fully 
satisfied there was no just ground for the suspi- 
cion.”” This letter, with Dr. Tillotson’s permission, 
was shown wherever he had been quoted as either 
believing or promoting the report of the Jesuitical 
propensities of William Penn. 

Soon after this, William Penn published a 
work which appears to have led to some important 
results. It was his ‘‘ Persuasive to Moderation,”’ 
and was addressed to the king and his council. 
In this book he successsfully combats the position, 
that a state can be endangered by religious tolera- 
tion ; adducing numerous examples to the contrary 
from the history of many nations, ancient and 
modern. His arguments appear to have had con- 
siderable weight, for, soon after the publication of 
the book, the king issued a proclamation for a 
general pardon to all who were imprisoned on ac- 
count of their consciences; and this was accom- 
panied by instructions to the judges of assize, to 
liberate all persons of this description. Not fewer 
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had been in confinement for years, were thus re- 
stored to their families and friends. There is no 
doubt that this result was due as much to the 


have mentioned ; though the latter no doubt con- 
tributed to it not a little, by setting the subject in 
a proper light before the community at large. 

William Penn being about to visit the conti- 
nental churches, in order to diffuse the principles 
of his society, he received from the king a com- 
mission to confer with the Prince of Orange at the 
Hague, ‘‘ and endeavor to gain his consent to a 
general religious toleration in England, together 
with the removal of all tests.” He had several 
interviews with the prince, but was opposed by 
Burnet, whom he met there, and who, though 
favorable to toleration, was opposed to the removal 
of tests. Penn would not relax in his views ; and 
the consequence was a coolness between him and 
Burnet, who afterwards spoke of him sneeringly 
in his ‘* History of His Own Times.” 

It is now time to revert to Mr. Macaulay's 
charges, it being about this period that the cir- 
cumstances occurred to which the first and most 
serious of them refers. This is, indeed, the only 
one that can be said materially to affect the char- 
acter of Penn as an upright, moral, and religious 
man; the minor charges, scattered through a 
hundred pages, showing that he preached at an 
execution ; that he was employed by a Roman 
Catholic monarch ; that he said “ Sir,’’ &c., &e., 
have just such bearing on the sectarian controver- 
sies and opinions of the time as would allow par- 
tisans on either side to exaggerate or palliate, 
praise or condemn, according to the views which 
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Most of the young ladies who had walked in the 
procession were still alive. Some of them were 
under ten years of age. All had acted under the 
orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing 
that they were committing a crime. The queen’s 
maids of honor asked the royal permission to 
wring money out of the parents of the poor chil- 
dren ; and the permission was granted. An order 
was sent down to Taunton that all these little girls 
should be seized and imprisoned. Sir Francis 
Warre, of Hestercombe, the Tory member for 
Bridgewater, was requested to undertake the office 
of exacting the ransom. He was charged to de- 
clare in strong language that the maids of honor 
would not endure delay, that they were determined 
to prosecute to outlawry, unless a reasonable sum 
were forthcoming, and that by a reasonable sum 
was meant seven thousand pounds. Warre excused 
himself from taking any part in a transaction so 
scandalous. ‘The maids of honor then requested 
William Penn to act for them, and Penn accepted 
the commission.— Macaulay, vol. i., p. 655. 


“The Maids of Honour requested William 
Penn to act for them, and Penn aceepted the com- 
mission.’”” Mr. Macaulay might reasonably ex- 
pect that some of Penn’s fellow-professors would 
demur to such an assertion as this, and he has 
therefore cited all the proof within his reach, and 
that is confined to a solitary letter from the Earl 
of Sunderland, then Home Secretary, which is 
still preserved in the State Paper Office, and of 
which the following is a verbatim copy. 


Whitehall, Febry. 13th, 1685-6. 
Me. Penne.—Her Maj'*’* Maids of Honour 
having acquainted me that they design to employ 
you and Mr. Walden in making a composition with 
the Relations of the Maids of ‘Taunton for the high 





they themselves entertained. But the first real 
crime charged to the account of the great Quaker 
leader is one that no sectarjan views, however pe- 
culiar, can defend—no political opinions, however 
extreme, can justify. ‘The author evidently treats 
it as his pet accusation; works it up with the 
greatest care and gusto, and recurs to it again and 
again, with the most self-satisfied complacency ; as 
much as to say—*‘ There I had the Quaker on the 


Misdemeanor they have been guilty of, | do at their 
| request hereby let you know that her Maj’ has 
been pleased to give their Fines to the said Maids 
of Honour, and therefore recommend it to Mr. 
Walden and you to make the most advantageous 
composition you can in their behalfe. 
Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
Sunpertanp P. 

— Macaulay, vol i., p. 655. 


Now, admitting the authenticity of Sunderland’s 





hip.” 

The history of Monmouth’s rebellion in the 
reign of James II. is tolerably familiar to all; it 
was a hopeless project, awkwardly conducted and 
miserably ended: the ringleaders were beheaded, 
the subordinates hanged, and all who had shown 
the least sympathy with the cause were con- 
demned, the sentence of death being subsequently 
commuted to such a fine as could be wrung from 
their terrified relatives. These fines were given 
to court favorites, or court authorities ; the queen 
herself took in hand several of the culprits whose 


wealthy connections were ascertained, and made a 
The story of the 
Maids of Taunton is matter of history ; banners 
were embroidered, processions formed, and the 


fine harvest of their fears. 


unlucky prince was welcomed with every mark of 
sympathy. 


were burned, some died in prison, but— 


Of course, the wrath of the monarch 
was excited against all parties concerned: some 


letter, and taking it for granted that Mr. Macau- 
| lay has quoted it verpaTio, there are three points 
about the matter worthy of especial notice :— 

1. To whom was the said letter addressed ? 

At the period in question, there were two gen- 
tlemen at court to whom such a document might 
have been addressed; first, William Penn, the 
son of Admiral Penn, a gentleman of high stand- 
ing, great influence, and considerable wealth, 
whose probity and honor, up to the publication of 
this history, have never been doubted; and of 
whose name, Mr. Macaulay truly says, England is 
proud: and, secondly, a Mr. George Penne, men- 
tioned in Pepys’ Diary, and who is known to have 
been instrumental at this very period in effecting 
the release from slavery of a Mr. Azariah Pinney, 
a gentleman of Bettiscombe, near Crewkerne, in 
Somersetshire, whose sentence of death had been 
commuted to transportation. To the historian 
solicitous only for the discovery of truth, the 
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spelling of the name, and the fact of employment 
on a somewhat similar service, and, on the other 
side, the unbending scrupulosity of the Quaker, 
would have pointed out George Penne as the 
likelier man of the two for such a service. 

2. By whom is the appeal to Mr. Penne made ? 

Our readers will see, on perusing Sunderland’s 
letter attentively, that it admits of two construc- 
tions ; first, that Mr. Penne was employed at the 
** request’’ of the Maids of Honor ; or, secondly, at 
the ‘*‘ request’’ of the Maids of Taunton ; in the lat- 
ter case, the Mr. Penne would be appealed to as a 
mediator, and the somewhat similar case of Mr. 
Pinney again points to Mr. George Penne. 

3. By whom was the iniquitous negotiation act- 
ually conducted ? 

History is very clear on this point; Oldmixon, 
a contemporary historian and an eye-witness, gives 
the following graphic account of the affair: ‘* The 
court was so unmerciful, that they excepted the 
poor girls of Taunton, who gave Monmouth col- 


ors, out of their pretended pardon, and every one | 


of them was forced to pay as much money as 
would have been a good portion to each, for par- 
ticular pardons. ‘This money, and a great deal 
more, was said to be for the maids of honor, 
whose agent, Brett, the Popish lawyer, had an un- 
der agent, one Crane, of Bridgewater, and ‘tis 
supposed that both of them paid themselves very 
bountifully out of the money which was raised by 
this means, some instances of which are within 
my knowledge.’’—Oldmizon, vol. ii., p. 708. 

Mr. Macaulay quotes Oldmixon whenever it 
serves his purpose; he even quotes him on this 
very matter of the Monmouth rebellion ; and yet 
this passage, which removes all doubts as to the 
actual negotiator, is carefully kept back, and we 
are gravely told that William Penn ‘accepted 
the commission.’’ Out upon such perversion of 
history ! 

The next charge we shall notice is positively and 
clearly disproved by the authority to which Mr. 
Macaulay himself refers: this is, perhaps, more 
gross than the other. Kiffin, a Baptist, and a 
man of good standing in the city of London, was 
pressed by the king to accept the alderman’s gown, 
and this, doubtless, with a view of gratifving the 
body of dissenters ; but Kiffin, two of whose grand- 
sons had previously fallen victims to the ‘‘ bloody 
assizes,’’ wished to decline the honor. Macaulay 
charges Penn with being employed by the king to 
persuade Kiffin into compliance, and he cites Kif- 
fin’s ‘* Memoirs’’ as evidence of the fact ; the passa- 
ges are very brief, and we give them side by side :-— 

MACAULAY. KIFFIN. 

Penn was employed in [used all the means I could 
the work of seduction, but tobe excused, both by some 
to no purpose.— Macaulay, lords near the king, and also 
ii. 230. by Sir Nicholas Butler and 

Mr Penn.—Kifiin’s Me- 
moirs, p. 84. 

This brief sentence is all that is preserved, and 
no writer but Kiffin (prior to Mr. Macaulay) makes 
any allusion to the subject. Here the exact con- 
verse of the truth is set forth as truth: Mr. Mac- 


aulay makes the king employ Penn to seduce 
Kiffin; Kiffin states that he empioyed Penn to 
plead with the king. Then what does the phrase, 
**to no purpose,’ mean? The obvious meaning 
would be, that Kiffin refused the honor in toto: 
but this was not so; for, although evidently re- 
luctant, Kiffin accepted and wore the alderman’s 
gown. 

Another, and much more labored accusation is 
| partly based on a letter, said, by some of William 
Penn’s enemies, to have been written by him. 
This letter is still preserved in the archives of 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; and Mr. Forster, with 
a perseverance worthy the cause he is defending, 
has found that it is strictly anonymous, and that it 
bears the following memorandum on the back, 
‘** Mr. Penn disowned this.’’ This letter abounds 
with those terms which the Friends have always 
held as merely complimentary, and therefore ob- 
jectionable ; such as, ‘‘ Sir,’’ ‘‘ Majesty,’’? &c.: 
and this intrinsic proof of its not being written by 





Penn, is, with a curious pertinacity in perversion, 
turned by Mr. Macaulay to that gentleman’s dis- 
advantage :—‘‘ Titles and phrases, against which 
he had borne his testimony, dropped occasionally 
from his lips and his pen.’’ This anonymous let- 
ter is the only proof. 

The celebrated struggle between James and the 
University of Oxford is familiar to most of our 
readers: with this Penn's name is certainly con- 
nected, but history has regarded him as a moder- 
ator or mediator between the university and the 
crown ; a man whose aim was to mollify the exas- 
perated monarch on the one side, and to induce the 
university to make some concessions on the other. 
The circumstances connected with this affair, ap- 
pear to be the following :—In the April of 1687, 
we are told that “‘ the king, influenced in part by 
his representations, issued a declaration of liberty 
of conscience for England, and for suspending the 
execution of all penal laws in matters ecclesias- 
tical.”’ By this declaration Protestant dissenters 
enjoyed their meetings peaceably; the Quakers 
especially, who had the most severely suffered 
from the penal laws, were truly grateful for the 
relief thus afforded them. ‘They accordingly pre- 
pared an address to the king, expressive of their 
eratitude for this seasonable relief; and William 
Penn and others were, by the yearly meeting, ap- 
pointed to present the address, which was weil 
received, and graciously responded to. The sum- 
/mer then coming on, William Penn travelled into 
| evmaval of the English counties, and held many 
teres meetings. While at Chester, the king also 
arrived there, and went to the Quakers’ meeting- 
/ house to hear Penn preach; a mark of respect he 
Showed him at two or three other places, where 
they fell in with each other in the course of their 
‘respective tours. At Oxford they came in to- 
gether; and here, as Mr. Clarkson observes, 
“William Penn had an opportunity of showing 
/not only his courage, but his consistency in those 
pabterte of religious liberty which he had de- 
‘fended during his whole life.” The election of 
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Dr. Hough to the presidency of Magdalen College, [reper of the writ, thought it worth while to try 


Oxford, having been illegally declared null and 
void, the king recommended Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, to the presidentship. Parker having been 
an Independent, and being at this time suspected 
of Popish principles, the fellows would not agree 
to the recommendation ; they even respectfully but 


firmly refused to comply with the king's express letter to a relation. 


commands to elect the bishop. Willham Penn, 
when on horseback tiie next morning, and about 
tu quit Oxford, having been made acquainted with 
what had occurred, rode up to the Magdalen Col- 
lege and conversed with the fellows upon the sub- 


Penn’s influence with the king, and accordingly 
sent a deputation of five persons to Windsor, 
where he then was—the court being there at the 
same time—to bespeak his interference in their be- 
half. An account of two interviews with Penn is 
given by Dr. Hough, one of the deputation, in a 
In the course of conversa- 
tion, Penn seems to have been as explicit as man 


could have been ; informing them that he feared 


they had come too late, the king expecting that 
the measures he had taken would prove effectual ; 
that he would, notwithstanding, make another 


ject. Before he took his departure, he wrote a ‘effort; that he would read their papers to the 
letter, which he desired the fellows to present to king, unless peremptorily commanded to forbear, 
the king, wherein he expressed his disapprobation |** but that if he failed, they must attribute his 
of his majesty’s conduct. Dr. Sykes and Mr. | want of success not to his want of will, but to his 
Creech agree in speaking of this letter as intimat-| want of power.”’ And that he did make this 
ing to the king the hardness of the fellows’ case, | further trial to serve the college, there can be no 
and as stating that they could not yield obedience doubt; for, as Mr. Clarkson observes, ** no in- 
to the mandate without a breach of their oaths, | stance can be adduced wherein he ever forfeited 
such a mandate being a force on conscience, and his word, or broke his promise.’ But if made, 
not very agreeable to the king’s other gracious in- the effort was ineffectual, for commissioners were 
dulgences ; and Sewel, in his ** History of the Rise sent to Oxford, to carry out the king’s designs ; 
and Progress of the Quakers,”’ speaks of it in’ Dr. Hongh, and nearly all the fellows of Magda- 
similar terms. This letter seems to have pro- Jen, were displaced, after a noble resistance, but 


duced no good effect, for ‘‘ the fellows remained were afterwards restored, when the king began to 





resolute, and the king angry ;’’ and soon after the 
departure of James from Oxford, it was reported 
that he ‘‘had issued an order to proceed against 
the. college by writ of quo warranto.’’ At this 
juncture, Dr. Bailey, one of the senior fellows, 
received the anonymous letter we have before men- 
tioned, and which is given verbatim by Mr. Fors- 
ter, as printed in the ‘* State Trials.’ Internal] 
evidence in abundance is afforded by the letter 
itself against the supposition of its having been writ- 
ten by Penn. It commences * Sir,”’ and, though 
addressed personally to Dr. Bailey, the plural pro- 
noun ** you”’ is used throughout; it moreover con- 
cludes with the usual formula, ** Your affectionate 
servant.’’ These are all modes of expression di- 
rectly contrary to William Penn's practice ; and the 
only reason for Dr. Bailey's supposing it to have 
emanated from Penn, is its ‘* charitable purpose,”’ 
since, as he says, in writing to Penn on the subject 
of the letter, ‘* you have been already so kind as 
to appear in our behalf, and are reported by all 
who know you, to employ much of your time in 
doing good to mankind, and using your credit 
with his majesty to undeceive him in any wrong 
impressions given him of his conscientious sub- 
jects, and, where his justice and goodness have 
been thereby abused, to reconcile the persons in- 
jured to his majesty’s favor, and secure them by 
it from oppression and prejudice. In this confi- 
dence, I presume to make this application to you,” 
&c.* The letter thus attributed to Penn, was, 
as we have seen “‘ disowned’’ by him. 

It is not known whether William Penn re- 
turned any reply to Dr. Bailey’s letter ; it is, how- 
ever, certain that the college, still in alarm at the 


* This entirely confirms the testimony both of Clark- 
son and Croese, as to William Penn’s benevolence. 


,see the impolicy of his unjust proceedings. 

These seem to be the plain facts of a proceed- 
ing upon which Mr. Macaulay grounds his charge 
‘against Penn, of not scrupling ‘‘to become a 
broker in simony of a peculiarly discreditable 
kind,’’ namely, that of using ‘‘a bishopric as a 
bait to tempt a divine to commit perjury.” This 
is an allusion to a remark made by Penn, to which 
we shall presently refer. Into the discussion of 
this difficult and now obscure Oxford business, 
Mr. Forster enters fully and fairly; and we 
are sure our readers will bear with us if we 
quote that portion of his preface which relates 
to it. 


First, (he observes,) as regards Penn's earliest 
share in the business, viz., his conference with the 
fellows at Oxford, Mr. Macaulay says, ‘* Penn’s 
agency was employed.’’ None of Wilmot’s author- 
ities, neither Anthony A. Wood, nor Sykes’ and 
Creech’s letters, mention any employment: they 
merely state, that after the king had met the fel- 
veel Pa went to Magdalen College, but whether 
at the instigation of the court or of his own feel- 
ings, they do not add. His object may, as has been 
well stated, have been ‘‘either to save the king 
from his dilemma, or the college from its peril.’’ 
The imputation of either motive is an assumption, 
but Mr. Macaulay‘s positive assertion that he was 
employed, is certainly unwarranted. 

But Mr. Macaulay assumes much more than the 
fact of agency ; he asserts not only that Penn was 
employed, but employed in order to ‘‘ terrify, caress, 
or bribe the college into submission.”’ If this was 
the task imposed on him, hr certainly did not fulfil 
it, nor even attempt to fultil it; for though, says 
Wilmot, *‘ he at first hoped to persuade the fellows 
to comply with the king's wishes, yet, when he 
heard te statement of the case,’’ that is, when he 
ascertained the true facts, ‘‘he was satisfied that 
they could not comply without a breach of their 
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oaths, and wrote a letter to the king on their be- 
half.” 

Again, when Mr. Macaulay says that Penn, 
having *‘ too much good feeling to approve of the 
violent and unjust proceedings of the government’’ 
—(wonderful admission !)—*‘ even ventured to ex- 

ress part of what he thought,’”’ it would have 
been well to have stated what part of his thoughts 
he can have concealed. ‘The fellows allege their 
oath as their excuse for disobedience; this excuse 
they represent to Penn, who boldly and plainly 
repeats it to the king. ‘* Their case,’’ he says, 
“was hard;’’ ‘“‘ they could not yield obedience 
without a breach of their oaths;’’ ** such mandates 
were a force on conscience.’’ What more could 
he or any one have said'—and what other of 
James’ courtiers, who vied in his desertion and in 
fawning on his successor, when the ** courtly Qua- 
ker’’ had courage to declare that the fallen mon- 
arch ** had been his friend and his father’s friend,”’ 
would have dared to say as much? 

Next, as to the letter addressed to Bailey, and 
attributed to Penn: in the first place there is no 
proof, or rather no probability, that this letter was 
his writing. It bears no signature, he never ac- 
knowledged any share in it, it is not alluded to as 
his by Hough in his aecount of the Windsor con- 
ference ; and though Wilmot seems to suppose he 
never denied it, there is good reason to believe 
he did, inasmuch as the cotemporary copy of the 
proceedings in this case, preserved in the archives 
of Magdaten College, bears on the margin of this 
letter a manuscript memorandum—* Mr. Penn dis- 
owned this.’”’ Moreover, its very wording, the 
terms ‘ Sir’’ and ‘* Majesty,’’ are contrary to his 
wotorious scruples and style of writing. Mr. Mac- 
aulay does indeed state, either vn the authority of 
this anonymous epistle or his vwwn imagination, 
that ‘‘ titles and phrases, against which he had born 
his testimony, dropped occasionally from his lips 
and his pen;"’ and possibly the fact that such 
phrases were inconsistent with his profession, and 
therefore with his sincerity, may be in Mr. Macau- 
lay’s mind reason why he should ascribe them to 
Penn, but as no other occasion is recorded in which 
they fell from him, and as no motive can be im- 
agined for him to have thus belied the scruples of a 
lite, fur which he had so often suffered, (nor, in- 
deed, for him to conceal his name at all,) their use 
in this case would appear to be strong internal evi- 
dence against his authorship. 

But even supposing that it is fair to charge him 
with the contents of this document, which plainly 
it is not, they by no means justify Mr. Macaulay's 
insinuations of ‘ intimidation,’’ attempts to ‘ se- 
duce the college from the path of right,’’ to 
“ frighten the Magdalen men,”’ &c. 

So far from the letter having given such ideas to 
Dr. Bailey, he grounds his guess that it was 
Penn’s on ‘its charitable purpose ’’ making it 
* seem to have been written by one who had been 
already so kind as to appear on their behalf,’’ and 
was ‘‘ reported by all who knew him to employ 
much of his time in doing good to mankind, and 
using his credit with his majesty to undeceive him 
in any wrong impression.”’ 

It is a pity M: . Macaulay has not quoted this 
reply of Bailey, his readers could then have judged 
how far the impression he gives of Penn's conduct 
was that felt by the parties most interested. 

Lastly, comes the final interview at Windsor, in 
Mr. Macaulay’s account of which the incorrect 





notion given by his disregard of time and place is 
plain enough. 

Any one of his readers would suppose that this 
interview was sought by Penn, in performance of 
his office of seduction. ‘* He did not succeed in 
frightening the Magdalen men,”’ so he ‘tried a 
geutler tone,”’ and accordingly ‘‘ had an interview 
with Hough,’’ &c., and ** began to hint at a com- 
promise.”” Who would imagine, after reading 
such sentences as these, that this conference took 
place, not at the college, but at Windsor ; a depu- 
tation of the fellows going forty miles to see the 
Quaker, more than a month after the interview at 
Oxford, and six days after the date of Bailey’s 
letter, in consequence of whose entreaty for his 
intercession it was probably held '—Preface, p. 
XXXVil. 


In addition, Mr. Forster quotes from the ‘ 'Tab- 
let,’’ of March 10, 1849, the masterly exposition 
of the discrepancies between the two accounts of 
the Windsor interview, as given by Mr. Macaulay 
and Dr. Hough ; but we need quote no more than 
the following paragraph relative to the bait of the 
bishopric :— 


It is true (says the writer) that when some- 
body mentioned the Bishop of Oxford's indisposi- 
tion, Penn, ** smiling’ asked the fellows how they 
would like Hough to be made a bishop? This 
remark, made as a joke, answered by Mr. Cradock 
as a joke, and—even by Dr. Hlough, who answered 
it more seriously, not taken as ‘an offer at any 
proposal by way of accommodation’’—this casual 
piece of jocosity, picked out of a three hours’ con- 
versation ; reported by one interlocutor without the 
privity of the other; and, if taken seriously, at 
variance with every other part of the conversation, 
and unconnected with its general tenor, is gravely 
bruught forward as a proof that a man otherwise 
honest, deliberately intended to use ‘* simony,’’ as 
a bait to tempt a divine to what both parties knew 
to be ** perjury.’’—Preface, p. xl. 


We must now, however, draw our remarks to 
aclose; but before we notice another of Mr. 
Macaulay's extraordinary perversions of facts, we 
must be allowed to call attention to one of the 
most noble actions of William Penn's eareer—an 
action strictly in accordance with the scripture pre- 
cept—* Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not.’ 

In the month of April of the memorable year 
1688, the king 


Renewed his declaration for liberty of conscience, 
with this addition, that he would adhere firmly to 
it, and that he would put none into public employ- 
ments but such as would concur with him in main- 
taining it. He also promised that he would holda 
parliament in the November following. This was 
what William Penn desired. He wished the king 
to continue firm to his purpose , but he knew that 
neither tests nor penalties could be legally removed 
without the consent of Parliament. He rejoiced, 
therefore, that the Parliament were to be consulted 
on the measure ; for he indulged a hope, that the 
substance of the royal declaration would be con- 
firmed by both houses, and thus pass into a law of 
the land.—p. 191. 


The immediate consequences of this renewal of 
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the declaration, and of the accompanying order of 
council that it should be read in all the churches 
within the eeclesiastical jurisdiction of the kingdom, 
are well known ; the committal of the seven bishops 
to the Tower, their trial and acquittal being matters 
of history. In about a fortnight afterwards William 
of Orange landed in Torbay, and James the Second 
ceased to reign. William Penn’s feelings at this 
change of affairs may be more easily imagined than 
described. 
one who, ‘* with all his political failings, had been | 
his firm friend ;”’ and, not only so, ** but he lost. 
(what most deeply afflicted him) the great pat- 
ron, on whom he counted for the support of that, 
plan of religious toleration, for which chiefly he 
had abandoned his infant setthement in America, 





ata time when his presence was of great impor- | 
He dared not return to’ 


tance to its well-being.” 


America, though there a peaceful asylum awaited 
him, lest his flight should lead to the conclusion | 


that he was guilty of the crimes laid to his charge. 


He, therefore, in the consciousness of innocence, 


large as before, dangerous as was such a proceed- 
ing to one who had no longer a protector at court 
And quickly did he experience the effect of the 


recent political change, for, on the 10th of Decem-_ 
ber, while walking in Whitehall, he was sum-_ 


moned before the lords of the council, and ex-| 
amined touching the charges brought against him. 
In reply to some questions he protested that— 


before God, and all the princes in the world ; 
he loved his country and the Protestant religion 


above his life, and had never acted against either ; | 


that all he had ever aimed at in his public endeavors 


was no other than what the prince himself had 


declared for ; that Aing James had always been his 


friend, and his father’s friend ; and that, in grati-| 


tude, he himself was the king’s, and did ever, as 
much as in him lay, influence hun to his true interest. 
—p. 204. 


Although nothing appeared against Penn, he 
was obliged to give security to appear on the first. 
day of the next term, and was then dismissed. 
On his appearance at the time appointed, in dis- 
charge of his bail, not one witness could be pro-. 
duced against him; and, nothing having been 
proved to his disadvantage, he was discharged in| 
open court. 

What must have been his joy and his gratitude 
on the passing of the great oleration Act, 
shortly after this, by king, lords, and commons, | 
although it did not come up to the extent of his’ 
wishes! Even Burnet, in his ‘* History of his’ 
Own Times,” though at the Hague he had treated | 


William Penn coldly for advocating the very | 


principles of the new act, gives as reasons why 
it had passed, those very considerations which 


William Penn had long before given as reasons: 
why it ought to pass. This author says that | 


‘ wise and good men did very much applaud the 
quieting of the nation by the toleration. It seemed 
to be suitable both to the spirit of the Christian 





. | a cheat, and a false accuser 
He had done nothing but what he could answer : ¥ 


that | 
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religion and the interest of the nation. It was 
thought very unreasonable that while we were com- 
plaining of the cruelty of the Church of Rome, we 
should fall into such bad practices among ourselves, 
and this while we were engaged in a war, in the 
progress of which we should eed the united 
strength of the whole nation.”’ 

In 1690, Penn was again arrested on the charge 


_of having traitorously corresponded with James II. 
By the flight of James he had lost’ 


He appealed to the king in person. The king 
was moved by his open and explicit defence to 
dismiss Penn ; some of the council, however, in- 
terfering, he was ordered to give bail to appear at 
the next Trinity term. As on the former occasion, 
when he appeared in court there was no evidence 
against him, and he was honorably discharged. 

A third time he was arrested on suspicion of 
being engaged in a conspiracy at the time of the 
_apprehended French invasion; he was now 
obliged to lie in prison until the last day of 
Michaelmas term, when he was brought before the 


court of king’s bench, and again discharged. 
resolved on remaining in England, and to go at! 


After these repeated failures, it might have 
been thought that there would have been no fur- 


. ther attempt to molest him; but just as he had 


attended the funeral of his beloved friend, George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, and was 
about to embark for America, he had intimation 
that a fresh imputation had been brought against 
him by one William Fuller, who was afterwards 
| declared by Parliament to be *‘ anotorious impostor, 
* who had ‘* scandal- 
ized the magistrates and the government, abused 
this house, and falsely accused several persons of 
honor and quality.’’ ‘To escape the consequences 
of this fresh impeachment, as he could not leave 
the kingdom with honor, Penn resolved to remain 
in retirement in England, neither wantonly throw- 
ing himself in the way of the government, nor 
endeavoring to fly from it; and about six weeks 
afterwards, another proclamation was issued for 
the apprehension of himself and of Dr. Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, and of James Graham, founded 
upon the accusation of the same Fuller, that he 
‘and others had been concerned in a conspiracy to 
_ invite over James II. from France. He remained 
'in retirement for about three years, neither mo- 
lested by constable, magistrate, nor any other offi- 
| cer of justice, though greatly annoyed by the in- 
crease of popular clamor against him—the conse- 
quence of these unfounded accusations. In 1693, 
| he was deprived of the government of Pennsyl- 
vania, by King William, whose ear had been 
_ poisoned against him. In the following year, 
however, the king honorably reinstated him in his 
government, and he was received into higher favor 
than ever by his own society, many of whose 
members had fallen away from him in consequence 
of the calumnies so industrionsly circulated, and 
which, for a time, circumstances prevented him 
from refuting. He was thus restored to his 
former position, and acquired, if possible, higher 
honors from his previous sufferings. Five years 
afterwards, after having spent his time usefully in 
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England, he and his family embarked for America. 
He arrived safely in Philadelphia in the November 
of 1699; returned to England in December, 1701 ; 
carried up the address of the Quakers on the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, in the following year ; 
and, after various changes and reverses of fortune, 
died, and was buried at Jordans in Buckingham- 
shire, in the year 1718. 

We now revert to the only other of Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s assertions respecting Penn that we shall 
notice, namely, the statement that his fellow-pro- 
fessors ‘* looked coldly on him, and requited his 
services with obloquy.’’** Are we to believe this 
one gratuitous assertion, or the concordant testi- 
mony of the historians of the Quakers—Sewel, 


Gough, and Clarkson—all of whom agree in bear- | 


ing the most direct testimony to the estimation in 
which Penn was held by the members of his own 
sect? Are we to give up opinions, founded on 
such authorities as these, in favor of a flippant ob- 
servation of one who can pervert truth as Mr. 
Macaulay has done? The very society which Mr. 
Macaulay represents as ‘* requiting Penn's ser- 
vices with obloquy,”’ has spent thousands of pounds 
in printing and distributing his works, and cher- 
ishes the record of his life as a piece of biography 
worthy of all imitation. But churchmen entertain 
the same opinion of Penn. Let Mr. Macaulay 
pervert facts as he may; let him work his de- 
tractions never so smoothly— 


The voice of history cannot be thus silenced ; 
she has already recorded her judgment, from which 
there is nv sppeal. ‘This Quaker wasa strong and 
a brave a: therefore a free man; he ruled him- 
self, and tearing God, feared no other; and so he 
made posterity his debtor, for that spirit which won 
freedom for himself he left to it as a legacy, and 
there is no fear that the debt due to him will be un- 
paid so long as the inheritance remains. ‘The 
memory of good men is sacred ; we treasure it as 
we value our safety in the present, our hope for the 
future. —Preface, lix. 

Induced, as we have been by the voice of the 
calumniator, to give the character of Penn a search- 
ing and uncompromising scrutiny, we rise from 
the task under the firm conviction that he was one 
of the best and wisest of men. We lose sight of 
the Quaker in his higher character of Christian ; 
we forget the courtier in the majesty of the phi- 
lanthropist. It is a mistake to regard him as a 
sectarian. We believe that long after his sect and 
its peculiarities shall be forgotten, the name of 
Penn will be held up as an example to future 
ages, as a distinguished legislator, a great and 
powerful teacher, a sincere Christian, and a man 
of perfect and undeviating integrity. 





From the Examiner. 
NAUTICAL IMPRUDENCES. 


WHENEVER a vessel runs ashore either the com- 
passes are to blame, or there is an inset of the 


* Macaulay, vol. i., p. 506. 


tide, or both. This hackneyed pretext was put 
forth for the loss of the Orion, but very properly 
discredited by the jury, which virtually acquitted 
the compasses and the tide, and found the master 
and second mate guilty of culpable neglect. In 
this particular instance the attempt to refer the 
disaster to an error in the compass was of the 
grossest absurdity, and presumed most impudently 
on the ignorance of the landsmen employed in the 
administration of justice ; for, the Orion being 
‘within a pistol shot of the shore, the view of the 
| land, which was seen through the whole night 
| with more or less distinctness, must have served 
to correct any error in the compass. It is not to 
‘be believed that the officer in charge of the deck 
would rather have trusted to the compass than to 
the evidence of his eye-sight showing him the land 
right a-head. But the truth seems to be that the 
vessel was not steered by compass, any more than 
a vessel going up and down the Thames is steered 
by compass ; but that the Orion was shunning the 
contrary flood tide, and keeping as close as possible 
to the shore, following the bends of the coast in 
which the slackest water or eddies are to be found, 
From the account we think it not improbable that 
the helmsman had fallen asleep at the wheel, 
which is far from an uncommon occurrence in a 
vessel negligently commanded. 

With reference to the unserviceable state of the 
boats which caused so lamentable a loss of life, 
one of the nautical witnesses suggested that it 
would be expedient to have the plugs attached by 
a lanyard, so that when out of the plug-holes they 
would always be at hand in case of sudden emer- 
gency, instead of having to be searched for in the 
confusion of a moment of danger. Another nau- 
tical witness coolly disposed of this sensible sug- 
gestion by stating he had never seen the plugs so 
prepared for use. Very likely not, for few are the 
simple precautions of prudence ever seen on board 
ship. ‘The oars are never seen in the boats, nor 
the thowles, both of which are always to be hunted 
for when wanted; but in lieu of them the hen- 
coops are generally to be found in the boats, and 
any lumber which it would be too troublesome to 
stow elsewhere. Further, the running tackle for 
lowering the boats is seldom in a state to run 
through the sheaves. It seems, indeed, to be the 
settled opinion of seamen that boats are of no sort 
of use except for the business of going to and fro 
in harbor, and they are always looked upon with 
an evil eye as sheer lumber on a voyage. The 
truth is, that all precautions against danger are 
repugnant to the reckless habits of seamen, and the 
neglect of boats comes next to that of lights, which 
they have a most rooted aversion to showing. It 
is to be hoped that the reformation to be worked 
under the Mercantile Marine Bill will include 
some of these imprudent habits and propensities, 
There are certain regulations as to boats and lights, 
which should be made compulsory in all vessels, 
the precautions being of great value, and the 
trouble attending them the very slightest. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
Carrigbawn, 238th September, 1850. 


Resotve me, dear Anthony, how it is that the 
soul of man so finely sympathizes with all the 
changes of scene and season in this changeful and 
beautiful world? How spring and summer, au- 
tumn and winter, as they roll on successively 
through the varying year, invigorate, inflame, 
solemnize and sadden us? Truly the texture of 
man’s inward life is intimately interwoven with 
the outward world around him, and its influences 
are not less potent on his physical than on his 
moral being. The fresh breezy morn and the 
dewy eventide—the bright blue sky of still sultry 
summer, and the wild blasts of gloomy winter— 
day and night, sunshine and shadow, playing upon 
our spirits as the hand of a cunning musician upon 
harp-strings, alike admonish us that we are a por- 
tion of God's wondrous creation, harmonized with 
the whole—sentient with insentient—perturbed 
or tranquillized as his omnipotent hand shakes or 
stills it; bearing our part involuntarily, often 
unconsciously, with spheres unnumbered, in that 
mystical adoration which universal nature is 
unceasingly offering up to its divine Author. 
Sublimely is this consentaneous worship ex- 
pressed in the fine canticle which our own church 
has introduced into her spiritual service. I 
allude, of course, to the ‘“‘ Song of the Three 
Children’’—* O all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord, praise him and magnify him for- 
ever.” 

Spring, with its bursting life and buoyant feel- 
ing, has long since swelled and softened into 
summer, and summer has ripened into an autumn 
of plenteous promise—a promise destined to be 
but partially realized. For men have gathered in 
the fruits of the earth, and find the gold of her 
grain scant and alloyed; and with sad hearts and 
crushed hopes they dig out her diseased and pu- 
trescent roots. And now the days are growing 
short, and the sunshine fitful; the streamlets are 
swelling, and their silvery currents are running 
dark and turbid, while the voices of winds and 
waters are becoming hoarser and more loud. The 
flush of her beauty is passing away from the face 
of the earth, but the change is not unmarked with 
a tender loveliness that is more touching than the 
brightness of summer. Her flowers are all gone ; 
the purple and gold of her heathery braes are 
fading, and her foliage of tree and shrub, which 
** is a glory to her,” as long hair is a glory to 
woman, has already lost gloss and color, and is 
now falling away like the dry, gray hairs from 
the head of one past the prime of life. The ash, 
latest to put forth its green, shows now but naked 
sprays traced against the sky, and her sister of the 
mountain has cast to the ground the clusters of 
her bright red berries, for they, too, are shrunk 
and faded ; the leaves of the beech, and elm, and 
sycamore are twisted and shrivelled into crisp 





and discolored shreds, and even the oak leaf sears 
in the wind— 
And, turning yellow, 
Falls and floats adown the air. 


The day has been one of gloom, and gust, and 
shower ; but as the sun is declining, the masses 
of clouds are broken and scattered, and the 
patches of bright blue that shine out between the 
sun-tinted edges of gray cloud, where 

We can almost think we see 

Through golden vistas into heaven, 
promise a serene evening. Come, then; dear 
Anthony, and wander forth with me in the spirit, 
if you cannot in the flesh. Pass we out through 
the casement of my sanctum upon the shining 
gravel, and along the alley, lately dark and leaf- 
shadowed, now exposed to light and air; and as 
we wend upwards, skirting the grove of oak and 
pine, mark how the breath of evening shakes 
down showers of leaves, and bright drops of rain 
fall glinting from the swaying branches, as if 
Nature, with tears and sighs, mourned over her 
decay. How our feet crunch the dry skeleton 
leaves that lie like a carpet upon the shingles! 
There is something in that sound that always 
saddens me. It speaks of death as loudly to my 
heart as the peal of the passing bell. ‘“‘ Tue 
FALL OF THE LeAF!"’ How mysteriously does 
man’s life synchronize with it! With what an 
agony of solicitude do many fond and fearing 
hearts take daily note of the process of maceration 
that eats away the parched leaf to a network of 
fibre, and then turn their sorrowful eyes to the 
clear, pale forehead and wasting cheeks of some 
dear friend, sure that when the leaves have all 
laid them down upon earth’s lap, the sick one 
will seek the same place of rest. O, mighty 
mother! all things that spring from thee to thee 
return, and thou drawest them to thy bosom, and 
there they take their rest. Some sleep but for a 
brief season, and rise refreshed and beautified, like 
a babe whose cheek is flushed from slumber, and 
thou seest them wake and sleep again and again ; 
but man—thy last born and thy noblest—him thou 
hidest in thy heart, and coverest tenderly as for a 
long, deep sleep—ay, long and deep it is; still 
wilt thou behold its waking, but not till thou art 
thyself in thy death-strnggle. And for man, 
what a waking! Stupendous, inconceivable, 
spiritual, glorified, incorruptible! What meet- 
ing of friends, what renewal of affections, what 
clearing up of all that is dark! ‘* Behold,” 
said one who spoke with a heaven-taught tongue, 
**T show you a mystery”’-—a mystery upon whose 
confines so many with whom we have held con- 
verse are already waiting, whose realization we 
ourselves so rapidly approach. 


Time draweth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
————- What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 


And how does life show now to us, dear An- 
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thony, in the retrospect, as we take it in at a! you it isa favorite spot with me for contemplation. 
glance, foreshortened in the perspective of mem-| What better place could we find, in which 


ory? Pause a moment, and look on the river To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 


rushing at our feet. Far above, near the moun- To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

tain-top, is its clear and sparkling source, and wy, muse and brood, and live again in memory 
sles > . ith those old faces of our infancy, 

down along the hillsides and ravines, here in Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

light, there in gloom, it has sported and leaped, Two handfuls of white dust shut in an urn of brass ? 


swelling and widening, till it hurries by us, deep 
in its channel, strong in its current, eddying and 
chafing—dark, turbid, and sinuous. Look down 
now and catch a glimpse of it in the far-away 
plain, in broad and plenteous volume, and thence 
it rolls away, though we see it no more, into the 
ocean, and is lost. It is a type of man’s life, my 
friend, obvious and apt—its bright and joyous in- FRIENDS OF YOUTH. 
fancy—its youth of high, vague hope, how rarely 
fulfilled—its busy, fretful, toiling manhood—its 
sobered, passionless senectude, lapsing almost Upon our breasts reclining? 
imperceptibly into eternity. A few lines, if you Whose souls looked into ours to view 
will listen to them, will tell you what I mean by Their own reflected, clear and true, 
this illustration. 1 would that you could, for my Like stars in calin lakes shining. 
recitative, substitute the magnificent voice and 
finished style of my friend, Joseph Robinson, as Whee see: thas; whee abso dite 
he chants them to one of the fine airs which : . , 


: Like gentle music waking, 
those great masters of song, the Germans, alone Stirred our souls with feelings deep 
know how to conceive :-— As rustling winds through furests creep 


At night, their green hearts shaking ? 


What fitter time is there for such memories in 
the year’s circuit than ‘the fall of the leaf?” 
Here are some of my musings on the spot where 
we are now standing ; they smack, at all events, 
of the locality, though I will not say they are 
altogether worthy of the genius loci : 


I. 
Where are they, the loved in youth, 


LIFE. 
Il. 
Seek them where the starlight shines 
In waves when storms are pouring— 
Where the music of the grove 
Lives when wintry tempests rove, 
Through leafless branches roaring. 


Fount! that sparklest wild and free, 
As thy bright waves dance along, 
Tn the joyous melody 
Of thy bubbling voice of song— 
Just like Life, when young and bright, 
Full of joy, and song and light! 
Ah! that shadows ever should lower ; IV. 


. : - - : ’ : ! d 
Sorrows will darkea life’s brightest hour! Passed away—like ocean’s waves 


Upon some Jone shore breaking ; 
Passed—as pass sweet dreams of night, 
That leave us with the morning’s light 

In tears and grief at waking. 


Stream! that rushest deep and strong, 
In thy beauty and thy pride, 
Bearing wealth and power along 
On thy full and lordly tide— 
Just like Life in manhood's hour, 
Strong in faith and hopeful power. 
Ah! that storms should ever arise ; 
Tempests may wreck the hopes that we prize! 





Now, then, brave sinews and muscles, for we 
must thread this rough, steep path, which winds 
through the heart of the wood, right over the 
ridge of the hill. ‘Take good heed of the tangled 
Flood ! that glidest noiselessly branches, as they are the worst possible brushes 

To thy ocean home of rest, to apply to a silk ‘* Chapeau de Paris,’’ and the 
Pouring sweet and tranquilly twisted roots may catch your fvot, and disturb 

All thy waves into her breast— your vertical elevation. Now turn sharp round 
a Life when pots close, that wall of rock, with the light sprays of the 
egies parte oper 4 ee feathery rowan waving on its summit, like the 
Who shall disturb the peace of the grave? crest on a knight's helmet, and ———— There ’s 
something ‘* to take the shine out of your eyes.”’ 

Come, let us enter the wood, and so on and | Sea, sea, sea! as far as the vision can stretch 
upwards still to the litthe mountain lake. Is not| westward. Those are the billows of the mighty 
this a sweet spot even still! But you should | Atlantic, rolling in unbroken swell from a land 
have seen it a month since, when the thick-ves- | whose existence was unknown to us a few centu- 
tured trees stood closer around it, dipping their | ries ago, till they dash against the base of those 
heavy branches into its margent, like lusty topers | white cliffs on which we are now standing. Look 
crowding round the wine-bowl ; or when the stars, | down cautiously over the edge of this beetling 
of a clear, calm night, looked down into its still | rock, and you will see the waves plashing with a 
face, showing a nether firmament of blue and | deep hoarse roar, and then crumbled into sea-dust, 
silver. Now the trees are well nigh leafless| which the light wind catches and flings up into 
beside it, and the breeze that moans through them | our very faces. We are just in time to witness a 
has ruffled the mirror of its surface. I assure | splendid sunset. See, now, the waves flush and 
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glitter as the edge of his deep red disk, apparently 
enlarged to tenfold its ordinary size, touches them. 
Look at the black cloud that rises from the horizon 
and spreads across his face, by little and little, till 
the whole is hidden; but the golden shafts that 
shoot up beyond it through the blue ether, show 
that he is still battling gallantly with the darkness 
that will soon shroud him. Let us sit down here 
and watch in silence the light fading away through 
a thousand hues, such as they say mark a dolphin’s 
death, till the last tinge of the palest salmon-color 
gives place to the cold grayish blue of twilight. 
It is all over, dear Anthony—the day is dead, and 
here are my musings the while upon the sunset. 
Here, then, to our beautiful air, ‘‘ The brink of 
the white rocks :”’— 


THE BRINK OF THE WHITE ROCKS. 


On the brink of the white rocks at eve I reclined, 
As the sun-flush spread wide o’er the waves ; 
And solemn and sad came the thoughts o’er my 
mind 
Of the dear ones I laid in their graves. 
The low moans of ocean fell soft on my ears, 
The breeze brought the spray from the main ; 
And I thought on the strong hearts that sobbed 
o’er their biers— 
Manhood’s hot and sharp tears shed in vain. 


Ml. 

As slowly the day-god sank down in the west, 
A cloud wrapt his orb from my view ; 

But high into heaven, above that cloud’s crest, 
The beams of his brightness shot through. 

Oh, loved and lamented! mid sorrows and gloom 
The sun of your bright spirits set ; 

But radiant above, breaks a light from the tomb, 
Mingling hope with each bitter regret. 


il. 
At morning again, when the dark night is past, 
In his glory the sun will arise ; 
Renewed in his strength, and more bright than 
when last 
We watched him sink down from the skies. 
The grave night ’s soon o’er and the dawn will ap- 


pear, 
When the dead will rise pure as the day ; 
While the clouds that hung round our last sad 
parting here 
Shall have wept all their darkness away. 


I believe there is no vainer sorrow than sorrow- 
ing for the dead. If the past be unalterable, and 
the future inexorable, then is lamentation over the 
bier vanity itself; but in truth we mourn not for 
the dead, but after the dead, and for ourselves. 
And this too is vain—a weakness of our nature, 
to be indulged in only so far as it sanctifies and 
improves us, to be mastered when it would enfee- 
ble our minds or prostrate our energies. I like 
not the custom of the Hebrews, who honored their 
dead with wailings. For myself I would prefer 
to struggle for the composure of feelings that will 
permit me to recur with pleasure to all the en- 
dearing recollections which restore to me my 
friend, unalloyed with gloom or repining. There 
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are few to whom time does not at length bring 
this tranquillity—he is the wisest who can reach 
it soonest. I shall let death rob me of as little as 
lean. If he take the body that I loved, I shall 
not suffer him to mar my spirit’s intercourse with 
that of the departed—with thai I shall hold con- 
verse in my lonely rambles and in the watches of 
the night. I will cling to all the endearing and 
enduring memories that make it oftentimes sweeter 
to think upon the dead than to commune with the 
living. And so, dear Anthony, I will sing you 


THE MEMORIES OF THE DEAD, 


1. 


Weep not for the dead ! 
Thy sighs and tears are unavailing ; 
Vainly o'er their cold, dark bed 
Breaks the voice of thy loud wailing. 
The dead, the dead, they rest ; 
Sorrow, and strife, and earthly woes 
No more shall harm the blest, 
Nor trouble their deep calm repose. 


If. 


Weep not for the dead ; 

But oh! weep sore for those remaining, 
Who bend with grief-defiled head 

O’er their untimely graves complaining. 
The dead, the dead, no more 

Shall fill our aching hearts and eyes ; 
But heaven hath left us store 

Of sweet and blessed memories. 


Ill. 


As stars through dark skies stealing, 
With tender, holy light ; 

As tongues of sweet bells pealing, 
Upon the deep still night ; 

So, on the spirit streaming, 
A solemn light is shed ; 

And long-loved tones come teeming 
With memories of the dead. 


IV. 
As clouds drawn up to heaven 
Return in softest showers, 
Like odors which are given 
. Sweetest from bruised flowers, 
Sad thoughts, with holy calming 
The wounded heart o’erspread, 
In fragrant love embalming 
The memories of the dead, 


Adieu, dear Anthony, for the present—‘ sis 
memor mei.”? If you will think of me hereafter, 
when I have passed away, as I fondly trust you 
will—think of me on some sweet autumn evening, 
when the heaven promises a bright morrow— 
when your heart is mellow, and your spirit is joc- 
und. Think of me, my friend, at “ THe FALL 
OF THE LEAF.”’ 





Tue grave-digger in St. Peter’s churchyard at 
Carmarthen recently dug up the spinal column of a 
human body, all the bones of which had been strung 
together by a fibre of the root of a horse-chestnut 
running through the cavity formed by the decay of 





the spinal marrow. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. | an instance of that powerless ambition which has 
the will but not the way to rise, Mr. Lacy’s man- 
O’REILLY’S IMPROVEMENTS.—A LEGEND OF | ners and education belonged so completely to the 
ULSTER. BY FRANCES BROWN. class in which he was born, that the poorest of the 
superior cast could not be induced to associate with 
Tue diocese of Killmore is best known to his-| him, and their general contempt and ridicule re- 
tory as the bishopric of the pious and philan-| warded all his endeavors after gentility. From 
thropic Bedel, whose efforts to obliterate the hered-| that adverse field Mr. Lacy had retired to live in 
itary enmity between Celt and Saxon were so) solitary pride at his new-built mansion, which he 
successful in his day, till, as he declared, the in-| made many an ineffectual attempt to have called 
iquitous administration of Lord Strafford broke his Hamilton House, and rarely left except for the 
heart. The lands of the see are situated in one of | church, the market, or his surrounding farm-fields. 
the most fertile and cultivated districts of the; Debarred the gentry’s society, he would put up 
county Cavan, in Southern Ulster, and it is named) with nothing less; and the neighboring farmers 
from a small village standing in the midst of a) recalled many a tale of his family’s money-griping 
pleasant English-like landseape, studded with hand-| and hard-working ways, by way of comment on 
some, though antiquated, villas, and possessing lit-/ Mr. Hamilton’s brief replies and haughty saluta- 
tle to interest the passing stranger, except a rather/ tions. Similar doings of his own were gradually 
rustic cathedral, in which the good bishop is said) added to the list; for it seemed that unsuccessful 
to have preached in their native tongue to the | outlay of his money had taught him more abundant- 
Trish. |ly the value of what remained; and the elderly 
In that old country church, before (to use the| woman who constituted his entire in-door estab- 
peasant’s phrase) ‘* Buoneparte had ris the rents) lishment, as well as the laborers of his farm, could 
an’ ruined Irelan intirely,”’ there worshipped for testify to his profiting by that lesson. Lacy had 
many a year—all! unconscious, and, it must be added, | also tenants able to corroborate their evidence. 
unimitative, of Bedel’s history—a_ respectably-| Besides the hundred acres himself cultivated, he 
dressed, stout-figured, ruddy-faced bachelor, with! was the proprietor of sundry small farms, which, 
more than half gray hair, and a soberly, self-im-| being bishop's land, were held by leases renewable 
portant manner, who was known to his neighbors) forever; but he and his predecessors, in common 
as Mr. Lacy Hamilton. The Mr., indeed, was not| with most small Irish proprietors, preferred letting 
always annexed; for, though reckoned rich to a! them only to tenants-at-will. One of these, which 
miracle, Lacy was descended from a line of save-| lay nearest Hamilton’s own domain, and far ex- 
alls, a character, by the way, generally inspiring | ceeded it in cultivation, had been called O’Reilly’s 





the reverse of popular respect in Ireland. They} 
had lived, and gathered, and died, in the same old | 
and rudely-built farm-house, every generation add- 
ing to their possessions, not only by their own sav- 
ings, but sundry bequests from unmarried rela- 
tives, till, on the death of his father, a considerable 
property in land, and some thousands in the Ulster’ 
bank, which rumor, of course, doubled, reverted 
to Lacy. 

It was the concern of his mother’s widowed days | 
to increase this heritage, and guard her son from} 
unprofitable matrimony. In the last endeavor she | 
succeeded wonderfully, with the help of another| 
property, which Lacy had not received from his | 
ancestors—namely, an extraordinary amount of | 
vulgar pride, partly in himself and partly in his! 
riches. When, at length, in his thirty-fifth year, | 
death closed the eyes, and set at rest the hands, of | 
that busy and watchful dame, it was exhibited in a) 
singular fashion. Lacy levelled the old farm-house | 
to the ground, and erected at some distance a new, 
square, and rather imposing mansion, the large! 
rooms of which he furnished in an expensive but, 
imperfect manner, promulgated the plan of a lawn) 
in front, a garden in the rear, with farm-yard and /| 
offices to match ; but there his energies suddenly | 
relaxed; and for twenty years the great house) 
stood alone on a bare rising ground, with docks| 
and nettles growing thick about its walls and 
wretchedly incongruous offices in the rear. 

Travellers from the sister isles, who occasionally 
passed it on coach or car, were apt to remark that 
nothing similar could be seen out of the green 
land ; but Lacy’s neighbors had familiar solutions 
for the problem. They knew that he had hope- 
fully waited for his mother’s departure in order to 
make his money available in securing a place 
among the surrounding gentry, into some family 
of whom he had determined to marry, and leave 
the peasant ranks forever behind him. But being 








farm Jong before he or his family became its land- 
lords. Carrol O'Reilly, its occupant at the period 
of our story, averred that some of his people had 
lived and labored on it since the County Cavan was 
called O’Reilly’s country, concerning which golden 
age of his name the man had many a strange tradi- 
tion. 

Such matters were, however, but the entertain- 
ment of leisure hours, and few and far between did 
they come to Carrol. He was a more strong than 
ordinary specimen of the native Ulster peasant. 
Tall, active, and somewhat dignified in appearance, 
despite a life of labor, and the humblest education, 
Carrol had the ready wit and tireless energy, with 
a clearer judgment and a larger portion of worldly 
wisdom than generally fall to the share of his 
countrymen. Moreover, Carrol was regarded by 
his neighbors as emphatically a just man, whose 
motto was to owe no man anything. He was even 
charitable, according to his means; but the man 
had a regard for his own rights, of which his priest 
had more than once complained, as rather beyond 
his management, and a temper whose enduring 
fierceness warned off provocation. 

Carrol’s estate consisted of ten acres—reputed 
the worst land in the parish, under the manage- 
ment of many a preceding O’Reilly. Their last 
lease had expired when it came into the jurisdiction 
of Lacy’s father, and Carrol commenced life on his 
own account with such an addition to the rent as 
the practice of those times allowed. Carrol had 
toiled upon it in all weathers since then; he had 
labored in other men’s fields, and expended the 
proceeds on his own; his brothers had lent their 
assistance, his sons had taken early lessons of 
industry there, and marvellous was the change pro- 
duced by their united exertions. Fences rose 
where such had never been before; drains were 
made of which nobody had dreamed ; and O’Reilly’s 
farm had at length fields whose fertility the neigh- 
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boring gentry strove to emulate in vain. Carrol 
was bordering on fifty-five, and had been twice 
married, the statement of which fact he was wont 
to conclude after a singularly pious fashion, with, 
‘* The Lord’s will be done.” His first helpmate 
had been the mother of a large family; they were 
early wedded, and, it was said, lived happily till 
the eldest of the eight children was alinost grown, 
when the typhus fever entered his cottage one 
summer, and took the mother from them. Carrol’s 
grief lasted longer than that of the widowed in 
general, but if he didn’t find comfort in the ten 
acres, they afforded him the next best thing, namely, 
occupation. Outof them he settled his eldest son 
on a neighboring farm, with what he called ‘a 
little girl of fortin’,’’ made the second a priest, 
fitted out two for emigration to America ; married 
a couple of daughters respectably in their father’s 
station, and placed the two younger at good service 
in Castle Crosby. 

Being alone in his cottage after these varied 
achievements, Carrol one day brought it home a 
second mistress, in the shape of Alley Flannigan, 
the bonnet-maker of Killmore. Alley was an 
orphan cousin of the parish priest, to whose advice 
Carrol particularly attributed the match ; though 
his reverence averred it was the first time he had 
ever known counsel to take effect on him. The 
strength of her kindred were, a stepmother who 
had remarried, and some half dozen of brothers and 
sisters, with large families of their own. 

Alley had learned her trade in Cavan, and 
maintained herself by it, in a manner. All the 
parish knew her to be honest, careful, and desirous 
of well doing, but that was the bound of Alley’s 
abilities; fur energy, invention, or foresight, she 
had none. A poor and lonely life had the widow 
led, with her bonnet-blocks, to a certain age, at 
which she looked still neat and comely, though it 
was believed that Alley never had an offer except 
from a recruiting-sergeant who was quartered in 
the town about ten years previous. Alley was 
young then, and did not like a seat on the baggage- 
cart, or thought the sergeant, who was a gay, dash- 
ing young fellow, insincere; but ever after her 
neighbors were unanimous in the opinion that Alley 
tued the non-entertainment of that proposal. None 
of them were therefore ean when Carrol 
paid his addresses, at his almost immediate accept- 
ance. ‘The pair stepped quietly one evening to the 
house of Father Flannigan, who made them one 
with the celerity of a practised hand; and Alley 
was found next morning making things neat about 
the cottage, 

The Irish peasantry entertain strong prejudices 
against second marriages, and Carrol’s children 
were no exception to that rule. They showed litile 
liking for their stepmother, inoffensive as she was, 
which Carrol said was but natural ; adding, that 
** He nivir iatinded to put any man in the place ov 
the woman that wis in heavin; but seein’ that the 
house wis lonely, and Alley dissolute, he thought 
it well to purvide a comforter for his ould days and 
lave her the farm improvemints whin he wint to 
meet his blissed Norah.”’ 

‘That farm was a spot in which poor Carrol took 
no little pride ; its fields with the hedge-rows, and 
the fruit trees he had planted among them, lay so 
pleasant round the neat white cottage, whose rose- 
wreathed windows and pretty curtains within 
rivalled the rustic homesof England. All was the 
fruit of his own labor; but Carrol had yet to 
Jearn that more admiring eyes than his were upon 
it. 








That quiet wedding was scarcely a month over 
when the solitude of Mr. Lacy’s large house was 
also enlivened by the arrival of a young man, who 
bore a diminutive resemblance to himself, and was 
called his nephew. Master Charles Hamilton had 
been brought up at Swanlinhar ; he was a low-set, 
impudent-looking fellow, whose aim was to be a 
country beau, and whose habits and manners were 
such as might be expected from one reared among 
the lowest of the peasantry, but taught to value him- 
self on some advantageous connexion. Old gossips 
accounted for all by recollecting that, subsequent 
to the death of Mr. Lacy'’s mother, a maid whom 
she had specially kept for fine spinning had private- 
ly retired from her household, under rather equiy- 
ocal circumstances, to the above-named locality in 
her native Connaught ; and that ever after Mr. Lacy 
had obscure but frequently recurring business to 
transact in that quarter. 

‘*Troth, his nose tells the whole story on the 
ould sinner,’ said Alley, as she and her husband 
made the circuit of their own fields, by way of 
walk, in a July evening, when, as Carrol remarked, 
there was little to do but see the corn growing, 
and Mr. Lacy stood earnestly talking to his nephew 
at the mairing ditch, or boundary of his own farm. 

‘* What can he be pointin’ here for, Alley!” 
interrupted Carrol. ‘* Come away, woman—they ‘}1 
think we are listenin’ ;’’ and the spirited peasant 
turned homewards; but there was a story be- 
tween Lacy and his nephew that evening which the 
latter’s nose did not reveal to the O’Reillys. 

As the harvest drew on, the looks of both were 
more frequently directed to Carrol’s fields, as if 
estimating their worth and fertility ; and at length, 
as the husband and wife were shearing together at 
the earliest of their corn, Master Charlie, who had 
grown familiar of late, opened his mind in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“It’s a wonder to me, Mr. O’Rilly, that you 
slave yirself wid so much Jan’, an’ all yir childer 
away. Man, the farm's far too big for ye; but if 
ye wud like an easy change,I°m sure my uncle 
could give ye a nice bit of three acres down in the 
stoney craft,’’ and he pointed to the opposite ex- 
treme of Hamilton's property. 

** Masther Charlie,’’ said Carrol, looking sharply 
up at him, ‘1 hive no objections, in case I ‘m well 
paid for my improvements; there ’s many a year’s 
sweat an’ sore bones of mine in thim. Yer uncle 
has always got his rint honestly from me; and I 
hope he ‘Il understan’ that I know the rights of a 
tinint.”’ 

“Yer only a tinint at will, Mr. O’Rilly, a’m 
thinkin’,’’ said Master Charlie. 

*«'That’s what we're all in this worl’, me young 
man,’’ responded Carrol. ‘* Bit justice is unmutir- 
able, as me son, the preisht, says; an’ thim that 
iakes my farm, widout payin’ for the Jabor it cost 
me, “ill get their reward, either here or hereafter.” 
With which warning words Carrol seized his 
hook, and Master Charlie sneaked homme to tell the 
tale. 

The conversation that ensued between the O’- 
Reillys was low and earnest, varied by outbursts 
of indignation from Carrol, as the Hamiltons’ 
designs on his farm recurred to him in all their 
iniquity, till it was suddenly interrupted by a chal- 
lenge from the next field, given by Jamie Sullivan, 
a neighbor’s son, whose cherished wish had long 
been to rival Carrol’s well known abilities in shear- 
ing; and he now inquired if ‘* Mr. O'Rilly wad 
hive the condiscintion to try him for a stook.” 
Carrol never refused a challenge of that kind ; and 
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a contest immediately commenced, which called the 
attention of many a reaper, thronged as the fields 
around them were in that sultry August day, to the 
rival shearers. 

The stipulated twelve sheaves were soon cut 
down, but, to the discomfiture of the challenger, 
Carrol maintained his wonted superiority. Jamie, 
however, was not to be foiled easily ; he insisted 
that his loss of victory was by reason of a cramp in 
his fingers, ‘* bad cess till it,’’ and loudly demanded 
another trial. Stook after stook was thus reaped, 
Carrol always winning, and Jamie renewing the 
combat with perseverance worthy of a prouder 
cause. ‘The style in which he would take the con- 
ceit out of Carrol on the harvest ridge had been his 
boast throughout the preceding seasons; and his 
neighbors were proportionably amused, not only 
by his repeated defeats, but the various apologies 
he found for them. Now it was his hook; then 
the cramp ; and again the sun shining on the corn. 
Some took part with him, some with Carrol ; but 
all encouraged Jamie to persevere, fun having, as 
usual in Ireland, taken the place of every other 
consideration. Hooks and sheaves were left in the 
surrounding fields—man, woman, and child, within 
hearing, having gathered to the scene of contest. 
It happened to border on the highway, and, amid 
the shouts of applause and laughter which accom- 
panied Jamie's efforts, no one took note of a passing 
traveller, who stood leaning his arms on the fence, 
and gazing earnestly at Alley, as that undisturbed 
spirit sat, hook in hand, on the new-cut ridge, en- | 
joying her share of the sport. 

**Throth, ye may give up, Jamie, wid a clean 
conscience,”’ said Carrol, finishing his last stook, 
and wiping his brow, which had not been dry for 
hours past. ‘* There's the sun settin’, shame a 
stook | °]] shear more;’’ and the old man, now 
covered with dust and perspiration, threw himself 
on the ridge beside Alley. 

‘Well,’ said Jamie, resignedly, ‘ since you 
won't give me another chance. Bad luck till this 
hook ov mine, 17Il break it in flinders when I go 
home.”’ 

‘Buy one that ‘Il shear ov itself, Jamie,”’ re- 








sponded Mrs. O'Reilly; and her remark was fol- 
lowed by a general laugh, in which the traveller | 
joined. He was a man of Carrol’s fashion, but | 
some fifteen years younger, with a face that had | 
seen foreign climates, certain military reminis- | 
cences about his dress, and that air of somewhat | 
reckless gayety and freedom characteristic of the | 
Irish soldier. A closer inspection might also have | 
discovered that half the fingers of his left hand | 
were wanting, that he walked with a partial lame- | 
ness from an injury in the right knee, and had a 
sly, cunning look, which the world’s ways might 
have taught him, about the eyes. 

** A pleasant evening, sir,’’ said Carrol, address- 
ing the stranger. 

** Very fine, Mister O’Reilly,’’ answered he in 
the tone of one determined to create a sensation; 
“and it’s my surprise that you hav n't failed one | 
sheaf in the shearing since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last.” 

** Dad, then it’s long ago,’’ responded Carrol ; 
“for the thransackshin has escaped my memory.”’ 

‘*]’m sorry for it,’’ said the stranger, growing 
suddenly subdued ; ‘* but time makes great changes. 
Maybe you, nor nobody else here, can recollect 
Sergeant Allison?’ 

‘** Murther!”’ said Carrol, springing to his feet 
and seizing the traveller’s both hands, ‘it’s you 





that’s welcome back. Oh! werr-anthrue, are two 
ov yer fingers clane aff? Don’t a min’ when ye 
wur courtin’ Alley, now Mrs. O'Reilly here? an’ 
troth she was a great fool not to take you !”’ 

Carrol’s welcome, even to its last clause, was 
confirmed by the bystanders, including Alley her- 
self, who added by way of softener, that ** ther’ wis 
a fate in them things,’’ an’ she must go home to 
get on the supper. 

‘** No doubt of it,’’ said Carrol, in response to 
both her observations ; and Sergeant Allison en- 
tered the field by general invitation, and proceeded 
to satisfy his old friends’ curiosity, by explaining 
how he had been for years in India—how he lost 
his fingers and partly the use of his knee-joint in 
a battle with the troops of Hyder Ali, on which 
account having obtained a pension, he had returned 
to his native village, in an adjoining county ; but 
his parents were dead, his brothers and sisters all 
married ; and, finding himself, as he expressed it, 
a stranger in the place, he was on his way to see 
his old acquaintance in Killmore. 

** It’s late,’’ said Carrol, when the sergeant had 
assisted him to bind and arrange the sheaves for 
the night. ‘* Blessins on ye for helpin’ me! shure 
I nivir was as tired. But won’t ye take a bed at 
the house? Alley and me has it all to ourselves 
now.” 

The invitation was cheerfully accepted, and they 
spent a marvellous evening with the sergeant’s 
exploits and adventures ; but all that night Carrel 
tossed and groaned-—in the morning he was unable 
to go to the harvest field as usual, and it was svon 
evident that the over-exertion which vanquished 
Jamie Sullivan in that burning day had brought 
on a rapid form of that disease known as pleurisy. 
Some half-score of rustic remedies, including sun- 
dry decoctions of herbs, and a charm from the wise 
woman of that district, were successively put in 
requisition; still Carrol grew worse, and the 
village doctor was at length sent for; but his ap- 
pointed time was come, and in Jess than eight days’ 
illness he went the way of all living, leaving most 
of his children, whom sorrow had reconciled to 
Alley,. weeping with her round his bed, and a will 
in favor of her and his two unmarried daughters, 
witnessed by Father O’Flannigan and Sergeant 
Allison ; the latter having, to O'Reilly's gratitude, 
remained to take charge of the harvest. 

Poor Alley’s grief, though sincere, was not ex- 
cessive. ‘* Shure he took me whin nobody else 
wud !’’ was her plain-spoken lamentation, to which 
consoling neighbors replied, ‘* Troth, ye may say 
that, not to mention his lavin’ ye share of the im- 
provements.”’ 

Carrol’s children did not dispute the will, which 
was, on the whole, equitable, as all had been pre- 
viously provided for, excepting the younger girls, 
who expected their portions off the farm. How 
valuable it had been made by poor Carrol’s exer- 
tions was well known; and the O’Reillys were in 
doubt whether to dispose of his improvements and 
tenant-right to the highest bidder, and divide the 
proceeds at once among the three legatees, or en- 
deavor to retainthem in the family, by uniting to 
manage the farm for the behoof of their sisters and 
stepmother. Sergeant Allison, whose counsel was 
now heard as a tried friend of the family, gave his 
opinion in favor of the latter measure, which cer- 
tainly was the most profitable, and also reminded 
the O’Reillys that it was necessary to consult their 
landlord. 

Mr. Lacy kept studiously aloof from his tenants 
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in the season of trial. Neither he nor his nephew 
had graced the wake or funeral with their pres- 
ence—an instance of neglect which caused no little 
scandal in the neighborhood, and provoked sundry 
comparisons of their respective progenitors by no 
means favorable to the Seedndtion line. Besides, 
Alley had misgivings in her mind regarding Master 
Charlie's last conversation with her husband, which 
she communicated confidentially to her eldest step- 
son and the sergeant, they being the family’s 
accredited deputies, under the joint command of her 
cousin, Father O’Flannayan, and the reverend 
Terence O'Reilly, who had left his distant parish 
on the first intelligence of Carrol’s illness. By 
those chiefs of the house it was therefore arranged 
that the eldest son and the sergeant should wait on 
Mr. Hamilton, (that worthy proprietor being in the 
habit of exhibiting his Protestantism by a marked 
incivility to all Catholic priests whatever,) explain 
to him the wishes of the O’Reillys to retain the 
farm, and learn his opinion on the subject. 

The kitchen and one or two minor apartments 
were the only inhabited portions of Mr. Lacy’s 
house. There were tales in the neighborhood of 
velvet tapestry hanging from the ceiling, and costly 
furniture, covered with dust and mould, in its 
superior rooms, which had been kept fast locked 
ever since his notable disappointment in the matter 
of a ball, to which all the neighboring gentry had 
been invited, and every one sent apologies. That 
was now twenty years ago. Old family habits had 
more than reéstablished their sway over Lacy’s 
heart and home ; and his household had sat down 
to breakfast in the kitchen as usual, the farm ser- 
vants at one table in the centre, and, at a conven- 
ient corner—for the double purpose of seeing that 
they did not consume too much time at the meal, 
and of superintending his housekeeper in its dis- 
tribution—he and his nephew sat at another, when 
Tim O'Reilly and the sergeant made their appear- 
ance. 

** | hope we 'r not disturbin’ yer honor?’ Much 
comfort may ye have in what’s before ye!” said 
Tim, considering it his duty to open the pleadings. 
‘* Shure it’s fine weather for the harvest—thanks be 
to Him that sint it!”’ 

‘Tt is, my good man; but what might your 
business be!’ replied Hamilton, in angry surprise 
at being caught off his greatness by a Catholic 
tenant. 

Tim had not anticipated that salute, and it roused 
the slumbering wrath of the O’Reillys within him, 
touching the disrespect shown to his father’s 
wake. His answer was accordingly brief and care- 
less, merely informing Hamilton of the family’s 
desire to cultivate the farm among them, and prom- 
ising the accustomed rent in the name of his step- 
mother. 

** T intend taking that farm into my own hand,” 
interrupted Mr. Lacy, ‘* formy nephew here. Your 
father was very foosis» to marry at his time of life, 
but | will allow the widow twenty pounds in case 
she goes out quietly at November.” 

Tim darted upon him a look of fire, and the ser- 
geant burst out with, ‘‘ Twenty pounds would n’t 
pay for Carrol O’Reilly’s labor on one field, as you 
well know, Mr. Hamilton. There are still two 
daughters, as well as his wife, to be provided for, 
and it is to be hoped you won’t take the weight of 
wronging both the widow and the fatherless on 
your conscience.”’ 

‘Come away,” cried Tim. ‘* The curse ov 
greed ’s onhim! God rest my father in his grave! 





but it ’s hard to expect he wud stay in it, when the 
farm his strength was spint on is a takin’ from his 
own.’ 

With these mild words the deputation retired ; 
but there was woe and wrath, not only among the 
O’Reillys, but throughout the whole parish, when 
the result of their mission was known. The act 
was one of such penurious yet glaring injustice 
that proprietors of every class united in declaring 
against the paltry pittance assigned to poor Alley 
and her step-daughters ; while to the peasantry it 
appeared as it really was, a taking of the fruits of 
O’Reilly’s labor to bestow them on his nephew. 
Neither the remonstrances of the one order, nor the 
indignation of the other, had the least effect on 
Hamilton ; besides his hereditary love of money, 
there was in his character a vein of unreasoning 
obstinacy strengthened by many bachelor years. 
He refused to add a single shilling to Alley’s lib- 
eral jointure. ‘The widow was regularly noticed 
to quit at the ensuing term, and Master Charlie 
publicly signified his intention of cropping the farm 
next spring. Alley said that ‘‘ nothing could go 
wrong wid thim that had justice on their side ;” 
and while the O'’Reillys raged and threatened, 
while Master Charlie provided himse!f with pistols, 
and his uncle talked of a constabulary force to 
protect Hamilton House, she continued to inhabit 
the cottage in composed propriety, assisted in 
the management of the poultry and dairy by an 
orphan girl she had taken by way of servant, and 
consoled by the occasional visits of Sergeant Alli- 
son, who had now taken up his residence in the 
neighborhood, and acted as the widow’s man-of-all- 
work. 

So the winter passed. But this state of things 
was not for duration ; an ejectment was served on 
Alley at the spring term, and some further attempts 
at negotiation, which were made at the instance of 
the sergeant, being rejected by the Hamiltons, to 
the surprise of the whole parish, Master Charlie 
one morning entered the fields with his unele’s 
plough and horses, and fairly commenced tillage 
for himself. The chief wonder was, that the 
O’Reillys should look so quietly on this premature 
invasion. ‘The sergeant, indeed, had been heard 
to mutter that he and the old miser might get a 
fright, but all the rest of the kindred kept silent 
and distant, and seemed determined to leave Alley 
to her fate. 

Matters were in this posture when Killmore was 
edified by a rumor to the effect that a certain 
agent, who stood high on his distant relationship 
to a bishop, and remote connexion with an M. P., 
had lately made striking advances of civility to Mr. 
Lacy, on account of some five hundred which he 
wished to borrow. They had met once or twice 
at church and market, and, in token of further 
friendship, as well as to settle the preliminaries, 
Mr. Davis, it was said, after some difficulties with 
his lady, invited both uncle and nephew to dine at 
his house about six o’clock on a breezy March 
evening. 

It was asserted by those best informed on the 
subject, that things were arranged rather advan- 
tageously for Mr. Davis towards eleven o'clock, 
when his courtesy was so far extended, perhaps 
owing to the necessity of the case, as to send his 
guests comfortably home in his own vehicle, kept 
in token of special gentility, and denominated in 
Ireland an inside car. It was driven by no less a 
personage than Jamie Sullivan, who, after having 
mourned over the death of Carrol, and especially 
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the fact that he “‘ had nivir got time to take the 
consate out on him,’’ entered Mr. Davis’ house- 
hold as a kind of general servant, to leave, as he 
expressed it, more room for the other nine on his 
father’s four acres. 

“Faith, a’ll drive yez in style,’’ said Jamie, 
mounting the seat of power, as the last ‘‘ good 
nights’? were exchanged, and the host and his 
friends separated like loving brothers ; and in style, 
according to his own appreciation, he did drive 
them, in spite of threats from the nephew and en- 
treaties from the uncle, making them acquainted in 
the most practical fashion with every stone and rut 
in the road; and in those days they were not few. 
The distance between Mr. Davis’ residence and 
Hamilton House was not more than five miles 
English, and the way led past the now newly- 
ploughed fields, and pretty cottage owned by Carrol 
O'Reilly. 

As they approached that part of the road Jamie’s 
driving became, if possible, more furious; but, 
unfortunately, he managed the whip better than 
the reins, and utterly forgot that there was a deep 
and dirty ditch separating Carrol’s farm from the 
highway, till one of the wheels went in, and 
nothing but immediate pulling up saved the whole 

arty. ‘* Leap out, for the vargin’s sake !’’ shouted 

amie at the top of his voice; but both uncle and 
nephew, being now thoroughly angry as well as 
intoxicated, thought it beneath their dignity to stir, 
and both replied with a volley of wild curses on his 
careless driving. 

The moon had been bright, but was now covered | 
with a cloud, and as it passed away Jamie uttered | 
another cry ; but it was his prayers poured forth in 

*a mingled stream of creed and ave, where he sat 
holding back the horse with all his might from the 





ditch, and staring into the adjoining field. The 
Hamiltons instinctively followed that gaze. The | 
field had just been prepared for sowing. It was | 


one on which Carrol had expended great pains aud | 


taken much pride; and now, in the broad moon- | 


light, a man stood in the garments of the grave, | 
sowing broad-cast on its ridges. ‘The trio gazed | 
for a few seconds, and the figure moved towards | 
them. But Jamie could endure no longer; and, | 
uttering a still louder ery to the Virgin for protec- 
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tion, he jumped from box and reins, flying at full 
speed to his father’s house, as, with a ery that 
startled the country, the inside car and the Hamil- 
tons went down into that muddy ditch. When, 
about an hour after, a sufficient number of the neigh- 
bors could be collected by the terror-stricken Jamie 
to search for them there, the car was found dirty 
and broken, the poor horse still struggling in the 
harness, but Mr. Lacy and his nephew had been 
received in a fearful plight by the housekeeper, 
whom their knocks and cries awoke from her first 
sleep. Of course, the inside car was sent home 
next morning; and the Hamiltons never cared to 
enter into the particulars of that night ; but several 
of the neighbors testified to having seen that ghost- 
ly sower, though Alley said, ‘* Glory be to good- 
ness, he never frightened her !’’ and Jamie Sullivan, 
when minutely recollecting his appearance, was 
wont to remark that ‘‘ the other worl’ had madea 
great change on Carrol, for he niver knowed him 
to walk wid a hop before.”’ 

As for Master Charlie, no earthly power could 
ever after persuade him to think of that farm, and 
his uncle sent word to the widow she might stay as 
long as she pleased, as he had changed his mind 
about the ejectment. Of that permission Mrs. 
O'Reilly fully availed herself. The sergeant sowed 
the farm for her, and the harvest-home was cele- 
brated by a wedding, at which all the O’Reillys 
danced, including, it is said, the reverend Terence. 
Tradition also records that their step-father proved 
a worthy portioner of Carrol’s girls, who, in process 
of time, got married in their native parish. But 
one thing was remarked about the sergeant’s farm- 
ing, namely, that the haunted field brought forth 
among its produce an incredible amount of the 
shrub known as gorse or whin; also, that when 


that circumstance was in any way forced on his 


attention, Allison looked as if he sincerely repented 
of something ; and, many a year after, when wit- 
nessing his laborers’ exertions to root out those 
tenacious invaders, Jamie Sullivan, who alone at- 
tempted to account for their introduction, observed, 
with a look of terror, ‘* Oh, sargint, dear, the ould 
man left ye hard work wid the last of his improve- 


ments !”’ 





THE DEAF HEAR HER! THE DUMB PRAISE HER! 
BY JAMES NACK, THE DEAF AND DUMB POET. 


Hvrran for Jenny Lind! 
The pure in heart and mind, 
The lofty and refined, 

The generous and kind— 
Hurrah for Jenny Lind! 


Although to her belong 

The highest realms of song, 

The empire is more strong 
Of her angelic mind ; 

For it hath given her part 

In every noble heart— 





Hurrah for Jenny Lind! 
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They say that she has given 
To us the airs of heaven, 

Now first to earth revealed ; 
It may be so—her voice 
Must not this ear rejoice, 

By fate forever sealed ; 
Yet can her deeds impart 
Such music to my heart 

As heaven alone could yield. 


Not by the wondrous powers 
That witch this world of ours, 

Does she my homage bind ; 
Her glorious mind and soul 
On mine have a control 

More potent and refined ! 
For al! thy deeds that grace 
And bless the human race, 

I bless thee, Jenny Lind. 
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From the Examiner. 
REPORT OF THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA OF 138 
AND 15849. 


A very interesting body of evidence has been 
collected and published by the Board of Health in 
a compact report on the recent history of cholera 
in this and other countries. A large portion of it 
is occupied with notices of the steps taken with 
authority of the legislature to arrest the course of 
the disease ; of the success that has attended them, 
and other efforts to improve its treatment ; and of 
the further legislative provisions that appear to be 
required. On the whole, the evidence is clear and 
consistent. It is confessed that either as to the 
primary or proximate causes of this form of cholera, 
or its treatment in the advanced stage, little or 
nothing has been ascertained ; but a remarkable 
amount of evidence is adduced in confirmation of 
a doctrine formerly declared by the Board of 
Health, and much disputed by other authorities, 
as to the feasibility of arresting it in its premoni- 
tory stages, and by due sanitary checks of remov- 
ing the dread of its diffusion. Perhaps the most 
valuable and useful sections of the Report are those 
which exhibit the disease subject to exactly the 
same laws which govern other epidemics, and in- 
deed that entire class of disorders called zymotic 
which are most affected by a pure or impure at- 
mosphere. We subjoin the most important of the 
general conclusions presented at the close of the 
Report. 


The terror with which the reappearance of this 
disease was universally regarded at the time when 
its second return was expected, arose principally 
from the prevalent opinion that it was a sudden and 
uncontrollable malady, neither to be prevented nor 
remedied. In our First and Second Notifications, 
we made representations which appeared to us to 
be calculated to remove this false and pernicious 
popular impression, and, by a large body of evidence 
derived from the experience of the disease in India, 
and in the principal towns of Europe, as well as 
from the experience of our own country in 1832, 
we endeavored to show that, with a few excep- 
tional cases, occurring chiefly at the first outbreak 
of the pestilence in a new locality, the disease gives 
distinct warning of its approach, in time for effect- 
ual precautions to be taken against it; and that if 
that time is not Jost, and proper precautions are 
not neglected, in the immense majority of instances, 
the malady may be stopped in its first or premoni- 
tory stage, and its progress to a fatal termination 
arrested. We submit that the truth of this view, 
which was at that time doubted even by the high- 
est medical authorities of this country, is estab- 
lished by the entire body of evidence which has 
been detailed in the preceding pages. It was 
stated in the Metropolitan Sanitary Report, that 
when cholera first appeared in this country, the 
general belief was, that the disease spreads princi- 
pally, if not entirely, by communication of the in- 
fected with the healthy, and that therefore the main 
security of nations, cities and individuals, consists 
in the isolation of the infected from the uninfected, 
—a doctrine which naturally led to the enforce- 
ment of rigorous quarantine regulations; the es- 
tablishment of military and police cordons; the 
excitement of panic ; and the neglect, and often the 





abandonment of the sick, even by relations and 
friends: but that, as strict opportunities had been 
obtained of a closer observation of the character of 
this disease, and of the mode in which it spreads 
through continents, nations, cities, towns, and fami- 
lies, facts had been ascertained which were incom- 
patible with this view of its mod: of dissemination, 
and of its prevention ; that the disease is not, in the 
common acceptation of the term, contagious, but 
spreads by an atmospheric influence, its progress 
consisting of a succession of local outbreaks. We 
submit that the facts which we have now detailed 
relative to its progress from Asia to Europe, 
through the several countries of Europe, through 
the principal towns of Great Britain, and through 
the districts, streets, courts, and houses of each 
individual town, is in strict accordance with this 
view. At the commencement of these investi- 
gations, it was believed that cholera, typhus, and 
other epidemic diseases were imported ; this im- 
pression being derived from the observation of the 
frequency of their recurrence in migratory popula- 
tions, whereas we have shown in our Report on 
Quarantine that in over-crowded low lodging- 
houses, the worst of fever nests in every town, as 
weil as in close, overcrowded, and filthy ships, the 
conditions being the same as in a stationary popu- 
lation, the results are the same ; and that the tramp- 
ing about from town to town in the open air, ex- 
cept when the strength is exhausted by fatigue, 
instead of increasing, tends to lessen disease. We 
have elsewhere stated that, whereas it was former- 
ly believed that the most powerful predisposition 
to this disease is induced by deficient food and 
clothing, and that for this reason its chief victims 
are found among the destitute or persons on the 
verge of pauperism, a closer observation of facts 
showed that, while the unfavorable influence of 
destitution is not to be denied, a far more powerful 
predisposition is the habitual respiration of an impure 
atmosphere ; that the highest degree of susceptibi!- 
ity is produced where both these conditions are 
combined, that is, where people live irregularly, or 
on unreasonable diet, and at the same time filthily ; 
and that in places in which a great degree of cleanli- 
ness is maintained, the poor as well as the rich en- 
joy exemption from this disease. We submit that 
the tenor of the evidence derived from recent expo- 
rience affords complete confirmation of these views. 
It was stated by the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
missioners, that even at that time experience had 
sufficiently proved that he crrcumstances which in- 
fluence the origin and spread of typhus and other 
epidemic diseases were generally removable by proper 
sanitary arrangements ; that consequently typhus 
and its kindred diseases are, to a great extent, pre- 
ventible, and that there was reason to believe that 
the spread of cholera might be prevented by the 
like means, namely, by general and combined sani- 
tary arrangements. We submit that the late expe- 
rience has added to our previous knowledge of the 
efficiency of sanitary arrangements in checking the 
extension of this formidable disease. For the evi- 
dence which we have now detailed shows—That 
where combined sanitary arrangements have been 
carried into effect the outbreak of the pestilence 
has been sometimes averted. That where its out- 
break has not been prevented its course has been 
gradually, and, in several instances, suddenly ar- 
rested. That where material improvements have 
been made in the condition of the dwellings of the 
laboring classes there has been an entire exemption 
from the disease; and that where minor improve- 
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ments have been introduced the attacks have been 
less severe and less extensive, and the mortality 
comparatively slight. ‘That with reference to the 
measures of prevention and alleviation which we 
have thought it our duty to recommend, and, in the 
instances in which circumstances appeared to re- 
quire it, to enforce, the immunity from the disease 
has been in proportion to the extent to which those 
measures have been carried into effect systematically 
and promptly. Upon the whole, we submit that 
the facts and results given in this Report have 
placed in the hands of the legislature, for admin- 
istrative execution, measures for checking the prog- 
ress and lessening the severity, if not entirely 
preventing the occurrence, of this pestilence ; and 
that the measures preventive of this one epidemic, 
which only attacks at distant intervals some of our 
towns and cities, are preventive of typhus and other 
epidemics, some or other of which are at all times in 
al! our towns and cities, and which produce, as a 
constant result, nearly as great an average mortality 
as the apparently more destructive pestilence on its 
occasional visitations. But the chief obstacles to 
the general and early adoption of measures of pre- 
vention arise from the difficulty of communicating 






fit to emigrate, and who would be disappointed 
anywhere. ‘The noise made by one such person 
would, as the promoters of emigration well know, 
exceed, in its first effects, any expressions that 
might proceed from a hundred who were well sat- 
isfied. Yet, complaints have all along been sin- 
gularly rare, and it is now found that with a fort- 
nightly post to New York, which carries on each 
occasion more than 20,000 letters home to the fami- 
lies of the emigrants, each containing, it is to be 
presumed, the unreserved truths of individual ex- 
perience, the general confidence in the riches of the 
district is increasing throughout the entire Union. 
The depression which has prevailed in England 
during the past two years, and which has been no 
less humiliating than was the wild folly of which 
it has been the penalty, must likewise be taken 
into account as causing everything to be looked at 
from this side through a false medium. All faith 
in the possibility of successful enterprise has been 
destroyed, and there has been no thought except 
that it must be vain to look in other parts of the 
globe for that which has been extinguished here. 
Of course, under the influence of the facts which 
have now been arriving in fortnightly succession 
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to those whom it is necessary to convince, such in- | for a year or two, something like a sense of the im- 
formation as may satisfy their minds of the incom-| portance of the movement is, we have said, at 
parably greater efficacy of measures of prevention | length beginning to grow up, but it will be long 
than of those that are merely palliative or curative ; | before a real estimate of it will take root. At this 
a persuasion which is only now beginning to make | moment, according to the advices by the last packet, 
a due impression on the minds, and to direct the | there are from 50,000 to 100,000 persons approach- 
professional inquiries even of medical men, and| ing California by the overland track. ‘I he emi- 
the full importance of which cannot therefore be | gration to San Francisco by sea also continues, and 
expected to be at present appreciated by classes less | will «cain be greatly augmented by the effect of 
instructed on these subjects. the jast reports, and by the shortened transit 
lbinhicietinstignsias se through Nicaragua. The population of the State 
, therefore bids fair to reach, before another year 
ee shall have elapsed, between 300,000 and 400,000 
EUROPEAN NEGLECT OF CALIFORNIA. | souls—a total equal to one tenth of the entire popu- 
A reettne has now become prevalent that the lation of the United States within the memory of 
last accounts from California are of a character to| many. Last year, when the number of persons in 
confirm more strongly than ever the most favorable | California was not more than 100,000, the most 
anticipations of its present and permanent yield.| unfavorable statements represented the average 
From the first there has always been reason to sup-| daily earnings of each individual not to exceed $5, 
pose that such general statements as might reach | This year, in the statements of a similar character, 
us would be rather under than over the truth, and) the amount is represented to be between $6 and 
every succeeding account has tended to support, $10; while the unusual height of the waters is de- 
that impression. ‘The inducements to exaggera-| scribed as a serious drawback. If with the next 
tion were to be looked for in the desire of land increase of population there is to be a like in- 
speculators to get the country peopled, and also in’ crease in individual results, the prospect: will in- 
the universal impulse on the part of discoverers to deed be an extraordinary one—and it would almost 
exalt the wonders they have exclusively seen.| seem that something like a feeling to that effect 
But, although these must have operated, especially exists among the present inhabitants from the 
amongst Americans, with extraordinary force, there eagerness with which every report of a swarm of 
were influences to be recognized on the other side new comers is received. 
of a still more powerful character. The landspecu-| But even in the face of all these circumstances, 
laters have never been more than a small minor- it is something apart from the gold-finding that de- 
ity; and the mass of the population working at mands the chief attention both of the practical mer- 
the mines have therefore, if there was any doubt chant and of the philosopher. Although, as far as 
about the supply of gold being limited, always, the mines are concerned, we must keep our eyes 
been interested in preventing any further arrivals; open for extraordinary events, still these events are 
while, as regards the love of the marvellous on the | beyond the power of certain calculation either one 
part of discoverers, it must be recollected that this way or the other. The probable continuance or 
would be far more than counterbalanced by the in- increase of the supply is a matter of opinion upon 
variable tendency of the world, and especially the which each person must be left to his own specu- 
scientific portion of it, to adopt the safe course, and lations. ‘The momentous fact, which nothing can 
to treat as a delusion everything that exceeds the now do away with, is, that 300,000 or 400,000 
range of routine experience. A still stronger prob- Anglo-Saxons are settling themselves on the shores 
ability that the country and its products would be of the Pacific. A new world is betore them. 
liable to be adversely described existed, moreover, They look across to China, Japan, and all the 
in the fact that all who went to it were impelled by riches of the Indian Seas, and the use they will 
inordinate acquisitiveness, and that vast numbers make of their opportunities may be best inferred 
belonged to the unthinking classes who are least, from what they have already accomplished, and 
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from the known aspirations which the people of 
the United States have so long directed towards 
that region. Already the presence of a large num- 
ber of Chinese is a distinctive feature of the popu- 
lation of San Francisco, and already the Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, and Southern and Central Amer- 
ica have been called into a new life from the traffic 
that has been established. The prophecy of Hum- 
boldt, that the activity of commerce would be car- 
ried progressively from east to west, is rapidly in 
process of fulfilment. At present, however, there 
are few signs that even this fact is appreciated in 
Europe, and the thing to be apprehended is, that 
when in the course of a few years the successes 
arising from it shall have led to excitement, our 
people, who are regardless of it now, will then 
rush furiously to overdo what should have been 
done moderately and deliberately from the first. It 
is to prevent foolish extremes of this sort that every 
endeavor should be made to familiarize the public 
with the contemplation of the change that is com- 
ing on, and to induce the spirit of enterprise to ad- 
just itself to the new order of things while it ean 
rationally and profitably do so, instead of waiting 
to regain by a sudden and destructive rush the op- 
portunities that will have been lost through inat- 
tention. 





STATUE TO THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 





Mr. Cotin Mackenzie says, “he was a truly) 
good man.’’ Very true; but we don’t erect statues | 
to “truly good men.’’ Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, | 
Canning, Nelson, and the crowd of naval and mili- | 
tary worthies immortalized in St. Paul's, were | 
something more than “truly good men.” They | 
accomplished great works, asserted great princi- | 
ples, died in battle or in the heat of a political strug- 
gle, or prematurely—at all events to the great grief 
of the nation. A public monument should com- 
memorate a hero, a saint, ora martyr. If not the 
divinity of heroism or the odor of sanctity, there 
should be at least a tragic interest about the person 
whom we set on a pedestal above successive gen- 
erations of common mortal men. When children 
shall ask in time to come who that man was, the an- 
swer should convey some great historical fact, some 
lesson of patriotism, some great sentiment—some- 
thing or other of perpetual and universal currency. 
But what answer—we put with all respect—will be 
given if children should ask, five hundred years 
hence, ‘* Who was the Duke of Cambridge?’ All 
that ean be said will be that he subscribed and eat 
dinners for the charitable institutions of the me- 
tropolis, and having enjoyed an ample income dur- 
ing a very long life, left his children dependant on 
the national bounty. 

Well, but he was a royal duke, and his broth- 
ers, George IV., and William IV., and the Dukes 
of York and Kent, have all had statues, and why 
not he? The question almost answers itself. Four 
of a family, and that one of very average greatness 
and goodress, are quite enough for statuary im- 
mortalization. As it en however, the first 
two were kings. The Duke of York was a re- 
forming and successful commander-in-chief during 
a great war, and, what made him a saint in the es- 
timation of some people, a very sound Protestant. 
The Duke of Kent was a good man, and died pre- 
maturely—the father of a queen. But, after all, 
the example of these four brothers is far from en- 
couraging. They do not make good statues—not 
so good as their father, who looks at least like an 





old gentleman. Posterity will be always making 
invidious comparisons between the four brothers, 
and will generally think that statue the least heroic 
which they see before them. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was “a truly good man,”’ but we must con- 
fess to a misgiving that if he should be handed 
down to posterity in marble or bronze, he will be 
pronounced the least intelligent and the least sig- 
nificant of the family. Any one may see, by look- 
ing round the shelf of busts in the coal-hole of the 
National Gallery, that something more than good- 
ness is wanted ‘o make bronze breathe and marble 
glow. Let us be satisfied, then, with having five 
exemplars of the Georgian physiognomy. Pos- 
terity will be able to wnagine the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and he will gain by being left to the imag- 
ination. He is only another change, and the least 
distinctive one, of the same type. The distinguished 
father of the first of the two sculptors mentioned 
above will pardon an allusion to what took place 
many years back. We once saw him undertake 
to make a king in twenty minutes. The tempered 
elay was placed before him, and after cutting off 
some big slices with a wire, he set to work with 
his fingers. In ten minutes royalty began to shine 
through the mud. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘*1] think it 
is like the Duke of York.’’ Another squeeze, and 
another touch or two, and it was a very good Duke 
of Sussex. In half an hour there was no mistake ; 
it was George III. Now, why should we occupy the 
metropolis with so large a family group, so finely or 
so feebly distinguished! Why add to them one who 
will be the least distinguished? It is true the five 
physiognomies will be a capital exercise for the 
pupils of the Royal Gallery, a. p. 2,000, but is 
that worth the cost and pains of ransacking British 
benevolence with one more begging-box in these 
hard times! We beg w retain our opinion that it 
is not.— Times. 





Annals of the Queens of Spain. By Axira Grorce. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 

This is the second volume of a work calculated 
to throw light upon periods of Spanish history not 
generally familiar to readers, albeit abounding with 
romantic incidents illustrative of the philosophy 
of human passions, and also of the finer traits of the 
female character. ‘The time embraced in the pres- 
ent volume is that between the Goths and the set- 
tlement upon the throne of the Queen Isabel II. 
With the more direct narrative are embodied an- 
ecdotes of the Spanish Court and a compendium of 
the remarkable events distinguishing each era. The 
author has well performed her task.—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


India and the Hindoos. By F. De W. Warp. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 


This work, the author of which is a member of 
the American Oriental Society, and was lately a 
missionary at Madras, furnishes, in popular and 
ema style, a general survey of the geography, 

istory, government, manners, customs, literature 
and religion of the Hindoos, to which is added an 
account of the progress of Christian missions among 
them. In few volumes of its size will be found so 
much valuable information. The author is evi- 
dently well acquainted with the habits of thought, 
the secret feelings, as well as the outward peculi- 
arities, of the people among whom he has resided. 
—Commercial Advertiser. 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
Omoo: A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. 
By Herman Metvitte. London: Routledge. 
1850. 


Fatsenoop is a thing of almost invincible 
courage ; overthrow it to-day, and with freshened 
vigor it will return to the lists to-morrow. 
‘*Qmoo”’ illustrates this fact. We were under 
the illusion that the abettors of infidelity and the 
partisans of popery had been put to shame by the 
repeated refutation and exposure of their slanders 
against the ‘* Protestant missions” in Polynesia ; 
but Mr. Melville’s production proves that shame is 
a virtue with which these gentry are totally unac- 
quainted, and that they are resharpening their 
missiles for another onset. 

In noticing Mr. Melville's book, our object is to 
show that his statements respecting the Protestant 
mission in ‘Tahiti are perversions of the truth— 
that he is guilty of deliberate and elaborate mis- 
representation, and—admitting the accuracy of the 
account which he gives of hanse/f, and taking his 
own showing with regard to the opportunities he 
had to form a correct opinion on the subject—that 
he is a prejudiced, incompetent, and truthless | 
witness. This is our object ; and we intend that 
Mr. Melville himself shall establish the chief 
counts in our indictment. ‘The conelusion is 
obvious; if we thus sustain our charges against | 
him on so serious and grave a topic, it, of course, 
follows that his South-Sea narratives—instead of 
being esteemed, as some of our leading contempo- 
raries have pronounced them to be, faithful pictures 
of Polynesian life—should at once take their place 
beside the equally veracious pages of Baron Mun- 
chausen! 

In the Preface to ‘‘Omoo,’’ Mr. Melville 
says :— 


In every statement connected with missionary 





operations a strict adherence to facts has of course 
been scrupulously observed ; and, in some instances, | 
it has even been deemed advisable to quote previous | 
voyagers in corroboration of what is offered as the | 
fruit of the author's own observations. Nothing | 
but an earnest desire for truth and good has Jed him | 
to touch upon this subject at all. And if he re-| 
frains from offering hints as to the best mode of 
remedying the evils which are pointed out, it is| 
only because he thinks that afier being made ac- | 
quainted with the facts, others are better qualified | 
to do so. 


This paragraph plainly manifests that Mr. Mel- 
ville was perfectly aware of the nature of the task 
in which he engaged when he attacked the Poly- 
nesian ‘* missionary operations.’’ Whatever else 
he may be guilty of, none can accuse him of want 
of deliberation. He is not unconscious of the im- 
portance of his statements. He intimates that he 
has carefully weighed every word he has penned. 
The passage also marks his fear, lest, in the 
multitude of jocularities with which his book 
abounds, the reader should lose sight of the 
** facts’? to which he here alludes. Like a dex- 





terous ‘‘ master of fence” he adroitly anticipates 


any imputation of foul play, by assuring us that 
he has ‘*‘ scrupulously observed’’ the truth. He 
quietly insinuates that he is not the only one who 
has noted the same deplorable condition of things, 
and therefore he ‘‘ deems it advisable to quote 
previous voyagers’’? in support of what he has 
written. Finally, he reveals his motive for bring- 
ing the same subject thus prominently before the 
public. Do not err, good reader! He is no 
emissary of the Propaganda, no eléve of Father 
Rootham, no ‘‘ good hater’’ of Protestantism, but, 
on the coutrary—if we take his own word for it-—— 
he is an earnest lover of the truth; and, if he 
were not, nothing could lead him ‘to touch on 
this subject at all!’’ Thus our author, with no 
common skill, throws the reader off his guard, and 
prepares him to receive, without doubt, what 
follows. 

It is, however, worthy of notice, that he refrains 
from suggesting any remedy for the ‘ evils’? he 
describes. He knew he could consistently recom- 
mend but one, and that would be the complete 
abandoument of our missions in the South Seas, 
and the entire withdrawal of all *eonfidence and 
support from the London Missionary Society. 
This Mr. Melville does not propose. But why 
does-he not? ‘The reason is as visible as light at 
noon-day ; it would uncover the cloven foot, and 
betray the real object for which ‘* Omoo’’ was 
written! He is evidently too deeply versed in 
the science of human nature not to feel confident 
that, in whatever quarter his assertions were 
eredited, a single penny would never be obtained 
to aid South Sea, or any other, ‘‘ missionary 
operations ;*’ and that there, likewise, the London 
Missionary Society would be denounced as an 
** organized hypocrisy.” 

So much for the Preface. Now for the ‘* facts” 
of which it is the herald. 

We begin with Mr. Melviile’s account of the 
tisé and establishment of Christianity in Tahiti; 
and if it does not prove to be ‘“‘a new thing” to 
most well-informed persons, we are strangely mis- 
taken. ‘The gospel, he tells us, overthrew idolatry 
neither by its enlightenment of the judgment, nor 
by its influence on the consciences, of the natives. 
It obtained the mastery, not by the force of persua- 
sion, but by the persuasion of force! Here is the 
narrative :— 

Every reader of ‘* Cook’s Voyages’’ must re- 
member Otoo, who in that navigator’s time was 
kiog of the peninsula of Tahiti. Subsequently, 
assisted by the muskets of the Bounty’s men, he 
extended his rule over the entire island. ‘This 
Otoo before h’s death had his name changed into 
Pomaree, which has ever since been the royal pat- 
ronymic. He was succeeded by his son Pomaree 
II., the most famous prince in the annals of Tahiti. 
Though a sad debauchee and drunkard, and even 
charged with unnatural crimes, (mark the vile in- 
sinuation,) he was a great friend of the mission- 
arves, and one of the very first of their proselytes. 
During the religious wars info which he was hurried 
by his zeal for the new faith, he was defeated and 
expelled from the island. After a short exile, he 
returned from Imeeo, with an army of eight hun- 
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dred warriors, and in the battle of Naru routed the 
rebeliious pagans with great slaughter, and reés- 
tablished himself upon the throne. Thus, (ex- 
claims Mr. Melville,) by force of arms was Chris- 
tianity finally triumphant in Tahiti.—p. 230. 


We supposed that it became “ finally trium- 
phant”’ throagh the influence of the “* law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus.’ ‘* Nothing more 
erroneous,’ says Mr. Melville—*‘ it was by the 
elub-law of the drunken and debauched friend of 
the missionaries, Pomaree I].!"’ This is a fair 
specimen of our author's mode of dealing with the 
Protestant missions in the South Seas. It exhibits 
his historic fidelity and honesty of purpose. It is 
impossible to mistake the animus that dictated this 
passage —a passage that is justly entitled to take 
precedence in the annals of mendacity. 

In the forty-eighth and forty-ninth chapters, 
headed ‘‘ Tahiti as it is,’ Mr. Melville propounds, 
at length, his opinion of the character and value 
of the labors of the agents of the London Mission- 
ary Society in Tahiti. He commences by saying, 
that it is his desire ‘‘ not to leave so important a 
subject in a state calculated to convey erroneous 
impressions :’’ and wishes it to be ‘* distinetly 
understood’? that he has no inclination to damage 
**the missionaries nor their cause,’ but simply 
seeks ‘* to set forth things as they actually erist.”’ 
More effectually to make out a case against the 
utility of ‘* missionary operations,”’ he reminds us 
that the experiment of Christianizing the Tabitians 
has been fully tried—that the present generation 
have grown up under the auspices of their religious 
instructors—and that, although it may be urged 
that the labors of the missionaries have at times 
been more or less obstructed by unprincipled for- 
eigners, *‘ still this in no wise renders Tahiti any 
less a fair illustration.’ He proceeds to show, 
that the Tahitian mission has not failed owing to 
want of time sufficient for the results of the efforts 
of the missionaries to become apparent—thaf it 
has been in existence nearly sixty years—that ** it 
has received the unceasing prayers and contribu- 
tions of its friends,’ and that no enterprise of the 
kind has called forth more devotion on the part of 
those engaged in it. Still, in his estimation, it 
has failed, and the missivnaries knew it; but that 
they traded on the credulity’ of those who sent 
them forth and supported them ; and, to carry out 
the ‘* pious fraud’’ to perfection, in the reports 
which they transmitted to their constituents, they 
have suppressed the truth; and, therefore, it was 
for him and others to set the world right upon the 
matter, and to put a stop to the imposture. If 
his language means anything, it means this. We 
give his own word. After having stated that 
** the earlier laborers in the work were, as a class, 
ignorant, and, in many cases, deplorably bigoted,” 
and assuring us that the missionaries ‘* now on 
the island, ‘in zeal and disinterestedness,’ are, 
perhaps, inferior to their predecessors, they have, 
nevertheless, in their own way at least, labored 
hard to make a Christian people of their charge.’’ 





Let us now glance (he says) at the most obvious 
changes wrought in their condition. The entire 
system of idolatry has been done away ; together 
with the several barbarous practices engrafted 
thereon. But this result is not so much to be 
ascribed to the missionaries, as to the civilizing 
effects of a Jong and constant intercourse with 
whites of all nations; to whom for many years 
Tahiti has been one of the principal places of resort 
in the South Seas. The next most striking change 
in the Tahitians is this. From the permanent 
residence among them of influentiakand respectable 
foreigners, as well as from the frequent visits of 
ships of war, recognizing the nationality of the 
island, its inhabitants are no longer deemed fit sub- 
jects for the atrocities practised upon mere savages ; 
and hence, secure from retaliation, vessels of all 
kinds now enter their harbors with perfect safety. 

But let us consider what results are directly 
ascribable to the missionaries alone. 

In all cases they have striven hard to mitigate 
the evils resulting from the commerce with the 
whites in general. Such attempts, however, have 
been rather injudicious, and often ineffectual ; in 
truth, a barrier almost insurmountable is presented 
in the dispositions of the people themselves. Still, 
in this respect, the morality of the islanders is, up- 
on the whole, improved by the presence of the mis- 
sionaries. 

But the greatest achievement of the latter, and 
one which in itself is the most hopeful and gratify- 
ing, is, that they have translated the entire Bible 
into the language of the island, and I have myself 
known many who were able to read it with facility. 
They have also established churches and schools 
for both children and adults. * * * It were un- 
necessary here to enter diffusely into matters con- 
nected with the internal government of the Tahitian 
churches and schools ; nor upon this head is my 
information copious enough to warrant me in pre- 
senting details. But we do not need them. We 
are merely considering general results, as made ap- 
parent in the moral and religious condition of the 
island at large. 

Upon a subject like this, however, it would be 
altogether too assuming for a single individual to 
decide ; and so, in place of my own random obser- 
vations, which may be found elsewhere, I will here 
present those of several known authors, made under 
various circumstances, at different periods, and 
down to a comparatively late date. A few very 
brief extracts will enable the reader to mark for 
himself what progressive improvement, if any, has 
taken place. 

After alluding to the manifold evils entailed up- 
on the natives by foreigners, and their singularly 
inert condition, and after somewhat too severely 
denouncing the undeniable errors of the mission, 
Kotzebue, the Russian navigator, says, ‘* A reli- 
gion like this, which forbids every innocent pleas- 
ure, and cramps or annihilates every mental power, 
is a libel on the Divine Founder of Christianity. 
It is true, that the religion of the missionaries has, 
with a great deal of evil, effected some good. It 
has restrained the vices of theft and incontinence ; 
but it has given birth to ignorance, hypocrisy, and a 
hatred of ali other modes of faith, which was once 
foreign to the — and benevolent character of the 
Tahitians.”” Captain Beechy says, “ that while 
at Tahiti he saw scenes which must have convinced 
the greatest sceptic of the thoroughly immoral con- 
dition of the people, and which would force him to 
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conclude, as Turnbull did many years before, that | the islands—no, not even by that of his Russian 


their intercourse with the Europeans had tended to friend, that wholesale dealer in the matvellous— 
debase rather than exalt their condition.” Ketsbeo ! 


About the year 1834, Daniel Wheeler, an hon- B : , oe 
est-hearted Quaker, prompted by motives of the| ut for what does Mr. Melville give the mission- 
purest philanthropy, visited, in a vessel of his own, | #T€S credit! Ww hy, he admits—simply because 
most of the missionary settlements of the South | he could not possibly deny it—that those ** ignorant 
Seas. He remained some time at ‘Tahiti, receiving | and deplorably bigoted’? men, who found the Poly- 
the hospitality of the missionaries there, and, from) nesians savage and debased, and withont any 
time to time, exhorting the natives. After be-| written form of thought, actually translated the 


wailing their social condition, he frankly says of | p51), ; ; 
: MEE, ible into the language of the is TS 5 
their religious state, ‘* Certainly appearances are guag islanders ; and, what 


unpromising ; and, however unwilling to adopt|'S MOFe did not, after the example of a certain 
such a conclusion, there is reason to apprehend that | €¢¢lesiastical chief, to whom, we believe, Mr. Mel- 
Christian principle is a great rarity." | ville looks up with the most devout reverence, 

Such then (says Mr. Melville) is the testimony | prohibit its use, but placed it in the hands of those 
of good and unbiassed men who have been on the | wretched creatures, and taught them, as our au- 


spot; but how comes it to differ so widely from| thor is obliged to confess, to “ read it with facil- 
impressions of others at home? Simply thus; in-| ; 2 : 


na rag Reem sagie 
stead of estimating the result of missionary labors | = pet oe * will strike most oo 
by the number of heathens, who have been actually | that the history of mankind has not another instance 
made to understand and practise (in some measure | '2 which ‘ignorant and deplorably bigoted’? men 
at least) the precepts of Christianity, this result! ever undertook and successfully completed such a 
has been unwarrantably inferred from the number) task! And we may safely affirm that if the mis- 
of those, who, without any understanding of these | sionaries accomplished nothing more, they deserve 


things, have, in any way, been induced to abandon | the gratitude and admiration of the human race. 
idolatry, and to conform to certain outward observ- | 


ances. By authority of some kind or other, ex-| They created _ — language, and this not by 
erted upon thé natives through their chiefs, and the aid a te “eye fom checrvation and compart 
prompted by the hope of some worldly benefit to | 5°", but by descending to the loathsome level of 
the latter, and not by appeals to the reason, have | savage life, and there, by the toil of the ear and 
conversions in Polynesia been in most cases brought of the memory, they ‘‘ at length’? gave a repre- 
about.—Pp. 139—142. sentative sign to each of the sounds with which 
This is plain speaking. Here there is nothing | they had become familiar ; compiled a vocabulary, 
ambignous, or puzzling, but an outspoken, clearly a spelling-book, a grammar, a catechism ; and then 
defined and unsparing attack. And we do not) translated the word of God! This they gave to 
hesitate to confess, that were the Tahitian missions the people, having taught them to read, and it led 
and missionaries what this author states them to be, | them not only to comprehend the folly and wicked- 
we should join him in holding them up to the scorn /ness of their idolatrous practices, but, when won 
of the world. But we know them to be the very; from them by the record of the love of Him who 
reverse. Voyagers and others of the most spotless | died ‘* the just for the unjust,’’ it prepared these: 
integrity, and in possession of the amplest and most | children of the sea to resist the fascinations and to 
accurate information, have attributed the abolition | expose the falsehood of Popery, when it was intro- 
of idolatry, with its attendant train of horrors, in duced among them, accompanied by the tender 
the South Seas, to the instruction communicated | mercies of the notorious Du Petit ‘Thouars, and 
to the natives by the Protestant missionaries. To| of the commander of the Artemise—Commodore 
the same self-denying and indefatigable laborers | La Place ! 
they ascribe the present safety of ports and islands| In the eyes of the agents of the society for the 
in the Pacific, which, at one time, could not be} propagation of the faith, and of their friends, this 
approached by European vessels without the most | was s crime of the deepest dye. Foiled and dis- 
immineut peril. Even Captain Beechy, who, by | appointed by the rejection of Mariolatry, and the 
the way, is no friend to missions, undesignedly | worship of wafers and of images, and of dead men, 
proves this by the accounts which he gives of inis| by the Bible-reading Tahitians, they vent their 
intercourse with the inhabitants of Easter and’| spleen by pouring into the public ear the foulest 





Gambier islands. But these facts, known and | accusations against the ** bigoted and ignorant’’ 


attested by every mariner of reputation that ever 
sailed the Pacific Ocean, are flatly contradicted by 
Mr. Melville. He says—and we have only Ais 
word for it, and what that is worth, will be seen 
hereafter—that idolatry was abolished by the 
civilizing effects of a long and constant intercourse 
with whites of all nations; and that to the same 
cause we may refer the security of the ships that 
enter the harbors of Polynesia. The merit of a 
new discovery certainly belongs to Mr. Melville. 
It has one drawback, however—he does not at- 
tempt to substantiate his statements by quoting the 
testimony of any individual who has ever visited 


Britons, who taught the Tahitians and the natives 
of other islands to read ‘‘ in their own tongue the 
wonderful works of God.” 

If, however, Mr. Melville acknowledges the 
missionaries to have done this, and, in addition, to 
have established churches and schools, he takes 
care to balance the admission by declaring that 
they have injudiciously intermeddled in the com- 
mercial affairs of the natives; and he quotes Kot- 
zebue to prove that they have given them “a 
religion that forbids every innocent pleasure, 
cramps and annihilates every mental power, and is @ 


libel on the Divine Founder of Christianity—a reli- 
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gion that has given birth to ignorance, hypocrisy, 
and hatred to all other modes of faith.” Mr. 
Melville, by quoting this precious morceau, endorses 
it; and it must be remembered that this is said 
of the religion of the Bible, the religion contained 
in the doctrinal articles of the Church of England, 
and substantially taught in the Reformed Churches 
of Europe! That Kotzebue, a Russian, and a 
disciple of that miserable conglomeration of ab- 
surdities—the Greek Church, should speak thus, 
we can easily understand. We should as soon 
expect him, or any other instrument of despotism, 
to eulogize constitutional liberty, the right of 
public speaking, or the freedom of the press, as 
that he should understand, or value, liberty of 
conscience, resistance to Jesnitism and priesteraft, 
or the simplicity and purity of scriptural Chris- 
tianity. What we are surprised at is, the un- 
blushing and unfaltering audacity manifested in 
quoting this passage as an honest description of 
the result of missionary labors in Tahiti. And its 
adoption by Mr. Melville not only unmasks his 
true character, but prepares us for his affirmation, 
that the conversion of the members of the native 
churches must be ascribed, ‘* not to appeals to the 
reason,’’ but to ‘* authority, of some kind or other, 
exerted through the chiefs, and prompted by the hope 
of some worldly benefit.”’ 

But this is not all. What Mr. Melville does, he 
does thoroughly. He gives not an outline, but a 
carefully drawn picture. Not content with general 
statements such as we have already quoted, he 
descends to particulars, and repeats the assertions 
of the organs of Catholicism respecting the share 
which the English missionaries took in the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, Laval and Caret, from Tahiti. 
He says,— 


Now, that the resident English missionaries au- 
thorized the banishment of these priests, is a fact 
undenied by themselves. I was also informed that, 
by their inflammatory harangues, they instigated 
the riots which preceded the sailing of the schooner. 
—p. 91. 

Melancholy as such an example of intolerance 
must appear on the part of Protestant missionaries, 
it is not the only one, and by no means the most 
flagrant one, which might be presented.—p. 92. 


Melancholy indeed, say we. if it were true; 
happily, as the sequel will show, we are wholly 
indebted for these examples of ‘* Protestant intol- 
erance’’ to the fertile brain of the author of 
**Omoo.”’ But he coolly affirms that the mis- 
sionaries ‘* never denied the charge’? which he 
alleges against them. Did they not? We won- 
der where Mr. Melville got his information. Did 
he ever read the documents laid before the public 
by the Directors of the London Missionary Socie- 
ty in 1843? Did he know anything of the * Me- 
morial’’ addressed to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs by a public meeting of the ‘* sup- 
porters and friends of Protestant missions’’ assem- 
bled in Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, the 12th of 
April of the same year? Was he aware of the 
statements made in the House of Commons on this 
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subject, on the evening of the 28th of March, 1843, 
when the late Sir Robert Peel declared that ‘ the 
missionaries in Tahiti had so conducted themselves 
as to merit the respect and care of the British 
government !’’ Did Mr. Melville acquaint him- 
self with the ‘* contradictions’’—contradictions 
fortified by an appeal to facts, to the existing laws 
of the island, and to eye-witnesses—sent forth to 
the world by the men whom he asperses, and 
which were published at the time in the Protestant 
journals of France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Great Britain? If he, without inquify, has again 
tried to fasten this charge upon the missionaries 
by saying they ‘* never contradicted it,’’ where is 
his honesty? But if acquainted with the pub- 
lished replies of the missionaries and of the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, what 
must we say of his unscrupulous dishonesty ? 

For the advantage of this gentleman, who, in 
his preface, advertises his careful observance of 
truth, we beg to inform him that his friends were 
not banished by the authority of the missionaries, 
neither did they excite the people against them by 
‘* inflammatory speeches.’’ The simple facts are 
these. On the 2Ist of November,*1836, a small 
vessel from Gambier’s Island brought to Tahiti 
two Frenchmen who were Roman Catholic priests. 
They were not put on shore at the usual anchor- 
age, but were landed clandestinely at the opposite 
side of the island. 'They were detected by the na- 
tive police, and their conduct being in contraven- 
tion of along established law, which stated that ‘* No’ 
master or commander of a vessel is allowed to 
land any passenger without special permission 
from the queen and governors’’—the strangers 
were requested to leave the island. This, how- 
ever, they refused to do, and were consequently 
conveyed back to their vessel, but without the 
slightest injury either to their persons or property. 
There was no occasion, therefore, for the authority 
or the speeches of the missionaries—even if they 
had the one, or were base enough to make the 
other—to send away Messieurs Laval and Caret. 
They violated the law—of the existence of which 
their secret landing proves them to have been in- 
furmed—and for that violation they were removed 
from the island by the proper authorities. We 
trust that Mr. Melville will bear this in mind, 
should ‘* Omoo’’ reach another edition. As the 
matter stands we cannot acquit him of having 
wilfully suppressed and perverted the truth. 

In dealing with evidence, we cannot be too 
careful in the investigation of the character and 
competency of the deponent. Knowing this, our 
readers may ask, who is Mr. Herman Melville? 
and what opportunities had he of forming a judg- 
ment on the ** missionary operations’’ in Tahiti ‘ 
Before replying to these questions, we beg to pre- 
mise it as our opinion, that whatever object Mr. 
Melville had in view when he sought to damage 
or ruin the character of the Protestant mission- 
aries, we have no reason to suspect him of giving 
an unfair description of himself. Our information 
respecting him is solely derived from his own 
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works—so he cannot take exception to our author- 
ity—and we are bound to admit the force of the 
supposition that Ais own account of himself is most 
likely to be the dest that could possibly be given. 
But if so, the best is exceedingly bad ! 

In his Preface, he speaks of the advantageous 
position which he occupied as an observer of the 
‘* operations’’ of the missionaries, and of the state 
of the native population. These are his words: 
“* As a roving sailor, the author spent about three 
months in various parts of the islands of Tahiti and 
Imeeo, and under circumstances most favorable for 
correct observations on the social condition of the 
natives.’’ What the character of this ‘ roving 
sailor’’ is, and how he spent the ‘‘ three months”’ 
in Tahiti and ‘* Imeeo,”’ he shall himself inform 
us. We derive the following statements from the 
volume before us, and from another work by him, 
entitled ** Typee; a Peep at Polynesian Life,” 
&c., of which ‘* Omoo’’ professes to be a continu- 
ation. According to these, Mr. Hermann Mel- 
ville, ‘* as a sailor before the mast,”’ visited the 
Marquesas in an American ‘* South-Seaman,”’ in 
the summer of 1842. After being six months at 
sea, the vessel put into the harbor of Nukuheva, 
where a portion of the French fleet was then lying 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Du Petit 
Thouars. ‘The anchor was dropped within a con- 
venient distance from the shore, a number of native 
women came on board, and our self-elected cen- 
sor-general of the Protestant missions in Polynesia, 
the ** fore-mast man,’’ Mr. Herman Melville, and 
his shipmates, threw the reins on the neck of their 
lusts, and abandoned themselves to their control. 
To quote his own words, the ‘‘ ship was now 
wholly given up to every species of riot and de- 
bauchery. The grossest licentiousness, and the 
most shameful inebriety, prevailed, with occasional 
and but short-lived interruptions, throughout the 
whole period of their stay.’’* 

Evamored with the island and the ladies there- 
of, and disgusted in the same ratio with the whaler 
and its hard work, accompanied by another sea- 
man, who sympathized both in his likings and 
dislikings, Melville deserted from the ship. After 
many mishaps in endeavoring to avoid being cap- 
tured and brought back when wandering in the in- 
terior, he fell in with “* a tribe of primitive sav- 
ages."’ They dweii in the valley which he calls 
“Typee.”’ With this tribe he remained about 
four months, during which he cohabited with a 
native girl, named Fayaway. We shall not pol- 
lute our pages by transferring to them the scenes 
in which this wretched profligate appears, self- 
portrayed, as the chief actor. Suffice it to say, 
that about the expiration of the period above men- 
tioned, a whaler, in want of hands, appeared in 
the ofling—a boat came ashore, and, satiated to 
the full with the pleasures of the vale of Typee, 
he bade adieu to his ** indulgent captivity,’’ and 
** shipped himself’ on board the Julia. In this 
vessel he remained several months, cruising about 


* Typee, p. 10, Routledge’s Edition. 
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in the Pacific. At length the captain steered for 
Tahiti, to obtain provisions. When the vessel 
entered Papeetee harbor, Melville and the rest of 
the crew mutinied. The captain sought the assist- 
ance of the English consul, Mr. Wilson, then 
acting for Mr. Pritchard, who at that time was in 
Europe. The English squadron being at Valpa- 
‘raiso, Mr. Wilson solicited the aid of the com- 
mander of the French frigate, the Reine Blanche, 
then in the harbor, which was at once accorded. 
The cutter was manned by about eighteen or 
twenty armed men, who proceeded on board the 
Julia. Mr. Herman Melville and the rest of the 
mutineers were put in irons and conveyed to the 
frigate, where they were kept for five days. On 
the afternoon of the fifth day, as the Reine Blanche 
was about to sail for Valparaiso, they were 
sent ashore to the English prison, under a 
guard of the Tahitian police. As they still re- 
fused to return to their duty on board the Julia, 
they remained in confinement for nearly a month, 
when the whaler, having obtained a fresh crew, 
left the harbor, and, consequently, Melville and 
his companions were liberated. ‘Thus the author 
of ‘* Omoo’’ made his acquaintance with Tahiti 
and its people, and spent his first month amongst 
them ! 

When they left the jail no captain in the harbor 
would have anything to do with them, on account 
of their desperate character. They were leagued 
with a reckless gang of seamen known in the Pa- 
cific as ‘* Beachcombers.’’ These fellows derive 
their name from never attaching themselves per- 
manently to any vessel, but ‘‘ ship’? now and then 
for short voyages, on the sole condition that they 
shall receive their pay, and be put ashore the first 
time the anchor touches the ground after they em- 
bark. They are a terror to the respectable resi- 
dents in the ports where they congregate, and, by 
their example and appalling licentiousness, they 
oppose a formidable barrier to the progress of the 
gospel among the natives, by disseminating the 
worst of European vices and the most dreadful of 
European diseases. With such companions, Mel- 
ville prowled about Papeetee for a few weeks, 
living on the contributions of the seamen on board 
the vessels in the harbor—upon the ‘“‘ stores”’ 
which they stole for them, and dropped into a 
smal! canoe which Melville and another were wont 
to ‘* bring alongside’ at night, and upon such 
fruit as they could gather in the groves. He was 
then engaged by two seamen who had settled 
down as planters in the neighboring island, Imeeo. 
With them he remained for a short time, and then, 
with an equally dissolute companion, who was hired 
by the planters at the same time with himself, Mel- 
ville left the plantation to ramble about the island 
among the natives in quest of adventures. These 
he describes in a manner exceedingly attractive to 
every devotee of the sensual. At length, under 


the influence of similar feelings to those which 
led him to forego the pleasures of Typee, our hero 
prevailed upon a captain to ‘ ship’’ him, and soon 
after he had signed the ship’s articles he bid a 
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final farewell to the scenes of the ‘‘ missionary 
operations,’’ which he so eloquently denounces ! 
Our task is done. We have permitted Mr. 
Melville to paint his own picture, and to describe 
his own practices. By doing so, we have fulfilled 
our promise, and have proved him to be a prej- 
udiced, incompetent, and ¢ruthless witness. We 
have thus contributed our quota towards the forma- 
tion of a correct estimate of his character ; and we 
trust that our brethren of-the press in North 
America—where he at present resides, and where 
his volumes have had an extensive circulation— 
will do justice to the Protestant missionaries and 
missions in Polynesia, by unmasking their ma- 


THE CAUSES WHICH INFLUENCE THE CHANGES OF ISOTHERMAL LINES. 


of Newfoundland, where it begins to cross the 
Atlantic to the shores of Norway, has been repeat- 
edly urged as a reason for the high temperatures 
of Europe; if we look at the registers of tempera- 
ture of places on the North American coast, near 
the banks of Newfoundland, we find them but 
slightly elevated by that cause, while on the coast 
of Norway, where the gulf stream can have far 
less influence, the temperature for the latitude is 
very great ; hence another source of heat is required 
to account for the elevated temperatures of north- 
western Europe. Ata distance, varying according 
to the localities from 1500 to 3000 geographical 
miles, there is in the Sahara of Africa a magazine 
of heat, usually considered as the greatest on the 


face of the globe, and composed of heated air capable 
of travelling with facility at ten times the velocity 
of oceanic currents of water. 

The air of the African desert has usually the 
same direction as the trade-winds, namely, north- 
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On the Causes which Influence the Changes of Iso- 
thermal Lines. By Mr. Richarp Avie. Com- 
municated by the Author. 


In the following communication I mean to en- 
deavor to show that the high temperature enjoyed 
by European countries, when compared with others 
in the northern hemisphere of the same latitude, 
can be better accounted for when the cause of the 
elevated temperature is referred to heat generated 
in the great desert of North Africa, than when, asis 
most generally done, it is attributed to the influence 
of the gulf stream. 

For Isothermal lines, or lines traced through 
places on the earth's surface, having the same 
mean annual temperature, we are indebted, as the 
readers of this Journal are well aware, to M. Hum- 
boldt. This philosopher has traced in the northern 


hemisphere eight such lines, five of them confined 
chiefly to the opposite shores of the Atlantic, and 
three of them extending round about two thirds of 


the earth's surface. The evidence given by these 
lines, together with the recent maps of monthly 
isothermal lines by Professor Dove, show the 
north-western parts of Europe to possess a much 
milder climate than any other localities of corre- 
sponding latitude in the same hemisphere. 

M. Humboldt found, that of two stations of equal 
latitude, the one in Europe and the other in North 
America, the mean temperature in the former was 
4:1 of Fahrenheit above the mean annual tempera- 
ture of the latter. The attempts which have been 
made to explain the reason of this great elevation 
of temperature in Europe have dwelt chiefly on the 
proximity of the Atlantic, and the influence of the 
gulf stream. In so far as the western shore of a 
continent has been shown to be warmer than the 
eastern, the proximity of the Atlantic would be 
available to explain the superior temperatures in 
Europe, compared with the United States or British 
possessions in North America. But, if the obser- 
vations which have been made on the western 
shores of North America can be relied on, the 
shore of that continent, bordered by the far- 
stretching Pacific, has much lower temperatures 
than similar latitudes in Europe, north latitude 45° 
being on the same isothermal line with London 
between 52° and 53°. Consequently, after deduct- 
ing what is due to a western sea-board, there still 
remains an excess of temperature in Europe to be 
accounted for. The gulf stream which, after a 
course of about 4000 geographical miles, passes 
along the coast of the Taited States to the banks 





easterly, which is now admitted to be explained by 
the reasons given by Halley, namely, the influence 
of the sun rarefying the air at the equator, and the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. ‘The prevailing 
winds of the desert taking away the air from the 
direction of the countries whose temperatures are 
so much elevated, may be thought to militate 
against the inference that their climates are im- 
proved by heat from that source ; but the continued 
stream of air in the region of the trade-winds all 
round the world, wherever the surface of the earth 
is uninterrupted by table-lands or mountain ranges, 
from NE., must have a counterbalancing SW. 
wind somewhere ; for which reason it has long 
been held that the south-west winds of the tem- 
perate zone compensate or restore the atmospheric 
equilibrium which a perpetual NE. trade-wind 
would disturb. 

Taking, then, the SW. winds as the return cur- 
rents of air carried towards the equator by a NE. 
trade-wind, the influence of the heated air of the 
Sahara should reach Europe by a SW. wind; 
then, if we allow that much of the heat received 
by the air in the desert has assumed 2 Jatent form 
in aqueous vapor during the transit, we should next 
expect to find that where the aqueous vapor is 
chiefly condensed, the isothermal lines tend fur- 
thest northward ; a supposition which agrees well 
with the position of the isothermal line for 32° 
—— on the coast* of Norway. 

he climate of western Europe may be held to 
owe its favored temperatures to two distant sources 
of heat. The first and most important, from a 
tropical sun acting on the air over the greatest desert 
in the world; the second, from the same tropical 
sun heating the waters of the Caribbean sea. The 
action of the sun on ground destitute of vegetation 
is well known to heat the incumbent air with ra- 
pidity ; in dry bright weather the air over a fallow 
field in this country is seen agitated by the uprising 
currents of air; and I have seen a thermometer 
placed on the soil, and covered with a little pow- 
dered dry earth, stand, on Ist of August, at 120° 
Fahrenheit. In the African desert, there is, within 
a short aérial journey of us, a mass of heated air 
greater than can be found in any other place of the 
same magnitude. The space of time required for 
the transmission of this air to Europe must, | fear, 
remain a matter of conjecture; the probability is 
that it may reach the latitude of London in 100 
hours. The second source of heat, the Caribbean 


* Vide Charts by M. Humboldt and Professor Dove. 
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Sea, has an area nearly the same as the Sahara, so{and live. To this desolate region the spirits of the 
that there may be an amount of solar influence to | departed were ferried over from the land of the 
transmit to northern regions nearly equal to that) Franks at midnight.”—Macaulay’s History of 
from the Sahara. The gulf stream passes for a| England, vol. i., p. 5. 

course of 1800 geographical miles along the| The discovery of serpents of different genera 
American coast, bathing the shores of places pos- | and species, some, as e. g. Paleryx, terrestrial, and 
sessing low temperatures for their latitudes, but | all manifesting the peculiar and characteristic ver- 
which are nevertheless influenced by the gulf | tebral organization of true Ophidia, at a period in- 
stream ; for, receding from the shore inland, the caleulably remote from that at which we have any 
isothermal line tends to the south ; while, for Eu- | evidence of the existence of man, more forcibly re- 
rope, the gulf stream has to make anether journey | calls our early ideas of the nature and origin of ser- 
of 1800 miles, where its influence must be still less | pents derived from annotations to Scriptures which 


than on the American coast, from which we must | represented them as the progeny of a transmuted 


infer that very little of the temperature of Europe | species, degraded from its originally created form 


can be due to the gulf stream. ‘Taking the south-| as the consequence and punishment of its instru- 
west winds as the counterbalancing currents for the | mentality in the temptation of Eve. 

perpetual NE. trade-winds, they cannot derive! ‘The curse upon the serpent,”’ say the Jearned 
their heat from passing over the warm water of | Drs. D’Oyly and Mant, in the edition of the Bible 
the gulf stream, for that is not in their tract. | printed under the direction of the Society for the 
Subsequent observation must determine whether | Promotion of Christian Knowledge, ed. 1823, 
our S. and SW. winds derive their heat from what | ** consisted, Ist, in bringing down his stature, 
is generated in the form of dry parched air on the | which was probably, in great measure, erect before 
African Sahara ; for the reasons given, I cannot but | this time ; ‘ upon thy belly shalt thou go,” or, ‘ up- 
help believing that it is so, and that the west coast | on thy breast,’ as some versions have it: 2d/y, in 
of Europe enjoys a climate distinguished for its ‘the meanness of his provision, ‘ and dust shalt thou 
high temperature above all other lands of the same | eat,’ insomuch as, creeping upon the ground, it 
latitude througlf the influence of the great desert | cannot but lick up much dust together with its 
of Africa. food.”’ 








The idea of the special degradation of the ser- 
peut to its actual form, derived from interpreting 
the sentence upon it as a literal statement of fact, 
ON BRITISH EOCENE SERPENTS AND THE SER- has been so prevalent as to have affected some of 

PENT OF THE BIBLE. the zoological treatises of the last century, Thus, 
in the quaint and learned ‘‘ Natural History of 
A rew bones of serpents have been found in the | Serpents,”’ by Charles Owen, D.D., 4to, 1742, p. 
superficial stalagmite, and in clefts of caves, in peat | 12, the author, treating of the food of those reptiles, 
bogs, and the like localities, which bring their oc- | writes—‘* That dust was not the original food of 
currence and deposition within the period of human the serpent seems evident from the sentence passed 
history. None of these Ophidian remains, how-| upon the Paradisaic serpent, bat the necessary 
ever, have offered any differences in size or other consequence of the change made in the manner of 
character from the corresponding parts of the skel-| its motion, 2. ¢., the prone posture of its body, by 
eton of our common harmless snake (Coluber na-| which it is doomed to live upon food intermixed 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 





trix.) As yet, no Ophidian fossils have been found 
in British fresh-water formations of the pre-adam- 
itie or pleistocene period, from which formations 
the remains of the Mammoth, Tichorrhine, Rhinoc- 
eros, great Hippopotamus, and other extinct spe- 
cies of existing genera of Mammalia, have been so 
abundantly obtained. Between the newest and the 
oldest deposits of the tertiary period in geology, 
there is a great gap in England, the middle or 
miocene formations being very incompletely repre- 
sented by some confused and dubious parts of the 
erag of fluvio-marine origin in which teeth of a 
Mastodon have been found. 

The deposits in which the remains of the large 
serpents of the genus Paleophis occur so abundant- 
ly, carry back the date of their existence to a period 
much more remote from that at which human his- 
tory commences. Yet, as the strange and gigantic 
reptiles that have been restored, and, as it were, 
called again to life, from times vastly more ancient, 
realize, in some measure, the fabulous dragons of 
medieval romance ; so the locality on our shore of 
the English channel in which the Eocene serpents 
have been found in most abundance and of largest 
size, recalls to mind, by a similar coincidence, the 
passage cited by an accomplished and popular his- 
torian, in his masterly sketch of the rise and prog- 
ress of the English nation. ‘‘ There was one 
— of our island in which, as Procopius had 

n told, the ground was covered with serpents, 
and the air was such that no man could inhale it 


with earth.” 

Dr. Adam Clark, commenting more recently up- 
/on the record in its literal sense, seeks to elude the 
| difficulties which thence arise, by contending that 
ithe Hebrew ‘* Nachash,’? may be translated 
** Ape,’’ as well as ‘** Serpent.’”?’ But when we 
find him reduced to the necessity of glossing the 
text by such expositions, as that to go on the belly, 
means ‘* on all-fours;’’ and by affirming, of the 
arboreal frugivorous four-handed monkeys, that 
‘they are obliged to gather their food from the 
ground,’’ we have a lively instance of the straits to 
which the commentator is reduced who attempts to 
penetrate, deeper than the Word warrants, into the 
nature of that mysterious beginning of crime and 
punishment, by the dim light of an imperfect and 
second-hand knowledge of the divine works. 

If, indeed, the laws of the science of Animated 
Nature formed part of the preliminary studies of 
the theologist, the futility of such attempts to ex- 
pound the third chapter of Genesis, viewed as a 
simple narration of facts, would be better appreci- 
ated by him; and if he should still be proinpted to 
append his thoughts, as so many lamps by the side 
of the sacred text, he would most probably restrict 
himself to the attempt to elucidate its symbolical 
signification. 

What zoology and anatomy have unfolded of the 
nature of serpents in regard to their present condi- 
tion, amounts to this :—that their parts are as ex- 
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their habits and sphere of life, as is the organiza- 
tion of any animal which, in the terms of absolute 
comparison, we call superior to them. It is true, 
the serpent has no limbs, yet it can outclimb the 
monkey, outswim the fish, outleap the jerboa, and, 
suddenly loosing the close coils of its crouching 
spiral, it can spring into the air and seize the bird 
upon the wing; thus all these creatures fall its 
prey. ‘The serpent has neither hands nor talons, 
yet it can outwrestle the athlete, and crush the ti- 
ger in the embrace of its ponderous overlapping 
folds. Far from licking up its food as it glides 
along, the serpent lifts up its crushed prey, and 
= it, grasped in the death-coil as in the 
and, to the gaping slime-dropping mouth. 

It is truly wonderful to see the work of hands, 
feet, fins, performed by a simple modification of the 
vertebral column in a multiplication of its joints, 
with mobility of its ribs. But the vertebre are 
specially modified, as | have already described, to 
compensate, by the strength of their individual ar- 
ticulations, for the weakness of their manifold repe- 
tition and of the consequent elongation of the slen- 
der column. 

As serpents move chiefly on the surface of the 
earth, their danger is greatest from pressure and 
blows from above; all the joints are accordingly 
fashioned to resist yielding, and to sustain pressure 
in a vertical direction; there is no natura) undula- 
tion of the body upwards and downwards ; it is per- 
mitted only from side to side. So closely and com- 
pactly do the ten pairs of joints between each of 
the two or three hundred vertebre fit together, 
that even in the relaxed and dead state the body 
cannot be twisted, except in a series of side coils. 

Of this the reader may assure himself by a sim- 
ple experiment on a dead and supple snake. Let 
him lay it straight along a level surface ; seize the 
end of the tail, and, by a movement of rotation be- 
tween the thumb and finger, endeavor to screw the 
snake into spiral coils; before he can produce a 
single turn, the whole of the long and slender body 
will roll over as rigidly as if the attempt had been 
made upon a straight stick. 

When we call to mind the anatomical structure 
of the skull, the singular density and thickness of 
the bones of the cranium strike us as a special 
—— against fracture and injury to the head. 

hen we contemplate the still mure remarkable 
manner in which these bones are applied one over 
another, the superoccipital, overlapping the exoc- 
cipital, and the parietal overlapping the superoc- 
cipital, the natural segments being sheathed one 
within the other, the occipital segment within the 
parietal one, we cannot but discern a special adap- 
tation in the structure of serpents to their common- 
ly prone position, and a prevision of the dangers to 
which they were subject from falling bodies, and 
the tread of heavy beasts. I might enumerate 
many other equally beautiful instances of design 
and foresight—the whole organization of the ser- 
pent is replete with such—in relation to the neces- 
sities of their apodal vermiform character ; just as | 
the snake-like eel is compensated by analogous 
modifications amongst fishes, and the snake-like 
centipede amongst insects. 

But what more particularly concerns us, in the 
relation of the serpent to our own history, is the 
great and significant fact revealed by paleontology, 
viz., that all these ophidian peculiarities and com- 





plexities of cranial and vertebral organization, in 
designed subserviency to a prone posture, and a/ 
gliding progress on the belly, were given by a) 
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beneficent Creator to the serpents of that early ter- 
tiary period of our planet’s history ; when, in the 
slow and progressive preparation of the earth, the 
species which are now our contemporaries were 
but just beginning to dawn: these, moreover, 
being species of the lowest classes of animals, 
called into existence long before any of the actual 
kinds of mammalia trod the earth, and long ages 
before the creation of man.—A History of British 
Reptiles, by Professor Richard Owen. Part IIL., 
p- 151. 
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Astrea. By Oviver Wenpet Houmes. 
Tickor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 


Tue poetry which maintains a high place will 
be found almost invariably to have underneath a 
sub-stratum of broad, vigorous good sense. The 
highest order of poetry is not made up of feeble 
seutimentalisms and capricious fancies, but takes a 
firm hold cu che realities of the world. Good 
sense alone is not poetry, but it is as essential to 
it, as the trunk of a tree to its foliage. The 
great poets have been persons of large and strong 
powers of mind—men of thought and judgment, 
with whom you would be glad to take counsel in 
important emergencies ; men quite liable, perhaps, 
to be hurried away themselves into too hasty 
action, but very likely to be both cool and wise 
advisers. 

Whatever Dr. Holmes writes has this founda- 
tion of good sense. If he can see ideal worlds, 
he can also see, and see clearly, the real world. 
He never glorifies nonsense. He can discriminate 
between substance and pretence. As a writer he 
has the most nervous and condensed style of any 
American poet. He has the rare faculty of com- 
pressing an argument into a line or a phrase, and 
of giving that line or phrase a point capable of 
penetrating the thickest shield of error or folly. 
In what he has written, there is a singular union 
of wit and pathos—of good sense, of vivid and 
vigorous imagination, and of generous feeling, 
never lost even when dealing forth with unsparing 
hand the sharpest satire—all embodied in admi- 
table English. No living writer knows better 
the capabilities of the hexameter verse. In his 
hands it loses its monotony, and seems the natural 
clothing of his thoughts. 

We have already quoted two or three striking 
passages from this poem. We transfer to our 
columns a few paragraphs more, not because of 
any superior excellence to other parts, but because, 
with the exception of a few lines, we have not 
before seen them selected. How admirable his 
description of the cuming spring : 


Boston : 


At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods 

O’er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 
In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 


Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze, 
Her clustering curls the hayacinth displays, 
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O’er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis, 

Like blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free : 

With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine 
glows, 

And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose ; 

Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge, 

The rival lily hastens to emerge, 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips 

Till morn is sultan of her parted lips. 


Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 

The yielding season's bridal serenade , 

Then flush the wings returning summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls ; 

The bluebird breething from his azure plumes 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; 

The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire 

Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire. 

The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 

Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note ; 

The crackbrained bobolink courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight ; 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Feels the soft air, and spreads his idle wings. 


Why dream I here within these caging walls, 
Deaf to her voice while blooming nature calls ; 
Peering and gazing with insatiate looks 
Through blinding lenses, or in wearying books ? 
Off, glooiny spectres of the shrivelled past, 

Fly with the leaves that filled the autumn blast! 
Ye imps of science, whose relentless chains 
Lock the warm tides within these living veins, 
Close your dim cavern, while its captive strays 
Dazzling and giddy in the morning’s blaze ! 


What is this life, that spreads in sudden birth 
Its plumes of light around a new-born earth? 

Is this the sun that brought the unwelcome day, 
Pallid and glimmering with his lifeless ray, 

Or through the sash that bars yon narrow cage 
Slanted, intrusive on the open page ? 

Is this soft breath the same complaining gale 
That filled my slumbers with its murmuring wail ? 
Is this green mantle of elastic sod 

The same brown desert with its frozen clod, 
Where the last ridges of the dingy snow 

Lie till the windflower blooms unstained below ? 





e. ' 
Here is a new way of presenting the results of 
living upon one idea. 


No life worth naming ever comes to good 
If always nourished on the self-same food ; 
The creeping mite may live so if he please, 
And feed on Stilton till he turns to cheese, 
But cool Magendie proves beyond a doubt, 
If mammals try it, that their eyes drop out. 


No reasoning natures find it safe to feed 

For their sole diet on a single creed ; 

It chills their hearts, alas! it fills their lungs, 

And spoils their eyeballs while it spares their 
tongues. 


When the first Jarve on the elm are seen, 

The crawling wretches, like its leaves, are green ; 
Ere chill October shakes the latest down, 

They, like the foliage, change their tint to brown ; 
On the blue flower a bluer flower you spy, 

You stretch to pluck it—’t is a butterfly ; 

The flattened tree-toads so resemble bark, 

They ’re hard to find as Ethiops in the dark ; 

The woodcock, stiffening to fictitious mud, 





Cheats the young sportsman thirsting for his blood. 
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So by long living on a single lie, 

Nay, on one truth, will creatures get its dye ; 
Red, yellow, green, they take their subject’s hue— 
Except when squabbling turns them black and blue! 


We feel greatly tempted to quote half the poem, 
but it would be hardly dealing fair with the pub- 
lisher, and we take it for granted that before many 
weeks have past, the larger part of our readers will 
have seen and read it for themselves. 





From the Times. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN ENGLAND AND 
IN AMERICA. 


As amere mercantile adventure, the electric tele- 
graph has in England proved comparatively a 
failure. Its practical results have disappointed 
expectation, and thus the most wonderful discovery 
of modern times is to us almost without utility, and 
serves, indeed, for the most part simply to ex- 
cite wonder at the marvellous feats achieved by 
modern science. It is talked of, wondered at, and 
neglected. 

In a country teeming with population, and that 
population bound together by the most intimate 
social and commercial ties, the means of rapid, 
easy, and cheap communication would seem to rank 
among the chief necessities of life. When, there- 
fore, we behold offered to such a community a mode 
of corresponding that in despatch surpasses the 
wildest flights and imaginations of fable—which, 
while thus miraculously expeditious, is also easy 
and safe—and find, nevertheless, that this great 
seeming advantage is generally neglected, we are 
driven to inquire into the causes of so extraordinary 
a result. Turning our attention to other countries, 
inhabited by nations in a similar state of civilization, 
with the same habits, subject to the same wants, 
and employing in all things similar appliances and 
means to the furtherance of their ends, public and 
private, we behold a result in this one particular 
wholly different from that which our own country 
presents. If we look to our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and bear in mind the cireum- 
stances peculiar to them—those, in fact, in which 
their condition is different from our own—we shall 
be inclined yet more to marvel at the dissimilarity 
in the consequences of the discovery to two people 
so situated. In the United States of America the 
electric telegraph is now a common necessity, and 
of general use. It is spreading over every part of 
the vast territory belonging to the republic, and as 
a mercantile speculation it is said to have proved 
eminently successful. Now, if we consider the 
scattered state of the population, the small propor- 
tion it bears to the extensive country they inhabit, 
and the nature of that country, we cannot fail to 
admire and applaud the sagacity and energy evinced 
by the Americans in their immediate adoption, and 
successful and general application, of this most 
wonderful and, in their hands, most useful inven- 
tion. And if we compare their employment of it 
with our own, we must acknowledge that we have 
reason to be astonished, grieved, and ashamed. 

We may select one instance as an illustration of 
the success which has attended the discovery in the 
United States ; and we make this choice because 
of the great difficulties which have been encountered 
and overcome. 

The Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Telegraph Com- 
pany, we are told, has already one thousand miles 
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of line in working order, and this through a country 
covered, not with human dwellings, but dense and 
almost impervious forests—thus exhibiting another 
and a striking instance of the mode in which the 
latest discoveries of modern science are made sub- 
servient to the wants of communities at the very 
commencement of their existence. Half a century 
since wild beasts, and still wilder Indians, wandered 
over the lands now traversed in perfeet security by 
these frail wires, the mysterious agents by which 
human thoughts and desires are made to travel in 
fact as rapidly as they are conceived. ‘This transition 
from a wild and barbarous condition to that of the 
most elaborate civilization has not been gradual, 
but instantaneous. Civilization has not here at first 
dimly dawned, then slowly advanced, gradually 
working its way against opposing difficulties to its 
ultimate perfection, bat has at one bound leaped 
into life, surrounded with every appliance and 
means which the existing knowledge of man has 
devised for ministering to his wants and his enjoy- 
meat. ‘The railroad and the electric telegraph, the 
steam engine with all its multiplied variety of uses 
—in mulls, in boats, on rivers and canals, and in 
ships on lakes that in fact are inland seas—every 
sort of machinery, every chemical discovery, all 
practical discoveries, in short, have been imme- 
diately adopted, improved upon, and to the very 
utmost employed in these new states, all of which 
have been founded within the memory of living 
men; and in nothing has this immediate application 
of novel arts been more manifest than in the use of 
the electric telegraph. Let any one place before 
himself the map «f the United States, and trace the | 
distance that intervenes, for example, between the 
cities of New York and Cincinnati; and then let 
him regard the character of the country all along 
that extended line—the boundless forests, the wide, 


deep, and numerous rivers, the lofty mountains, thet 
must be traversed by the wires which connect the 


two cities we have named. Again, from New 
Orleans to New York the route is just as difli- 
cult ; yet here again we see that the obstacles have 
not prevented communication, and, to our astonish- 
ment, we discover that there is a more rapid aud 
coutinued correspondence between people residing 
in Louisiana, New York, and Massachusetts, than 
between London and Bristol! Is there not here 
cause for wonder and regret? 
Wheu we remember that the discovery thus em- 
loyed was made in England—that the people of 
ied have quite as great a need of rapid intelli- 
gence as those have who dwell in America—that 





we have greater wealth and equal intelligence and 
energy—we are driven to ask, Why have we not 
made the same use of this great invention’ We 
may be told that the enormous distances at which 
people live from each other in the United States | 
is the one great reason for their general adoption | 
of the means of communication afforded by the 
telegraph. Undoubtedly, the difficulty of travel- 
ling and of personal communication does enhance 
the value of the discovery. But the distance must 
greatly increase the cost, and the thinness of the} 
population must tend to diminish the return to the 
outlay of capital. In such circumstances we should 
therefore expect that the charges upon communica- 
tion would be proportionally great, and that in} 
England, where the distances are much less, and 
the population much more dense, the number of 
communications would be very much larger in pro- 

rtion to the sum expended or the miles of line 
aid down, and the sums charged upon communica- 
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tion much less than those of America. Yet the 
very reverse of this takes place. The charges are 
very small in the United States, and as a conse- 
quence the communications are very numerous, and 
thus the frequency of the use pays for the greater 
expense of the lines ; and herein we suspect lies 
the cause of our neglect of this instrument of com- 
munication. The post travels rapidly, is cheap, 
and the communication therefore between persons 
living at no very great distance apart is sufficiently 
easy and expeditious to make us unwilling to incur 
a very heavy cost even for a more rapid means of 
correspondence. If, however, this more rapid 
means were also very cheap, the use would becoine 
a habit, and the frequency of the employment of the 
telegraph would quickly repay its outlay. In fact, 
the principle of small and frequent returns would 
hold good in this instance as in so many others; 
and our telegraph adventurers have hitherto par- 
tially failed because they have made their communi- 
cation far too costly. 

There is, however, another point ef view in which 
this wonderful invention may be regarded, and in 
which it will be seen to be capable of being made 
subservient to still greater social improvements than 
any which have yet been achieved. The constantly 
increasing commerce with America, and our grow- 
ing relations, social as well as commercial, with 
her people, render a rapid communication with the 
American continent of inereasing importance. 
This necessity of trade and society may be made 
the means of a great improvement in one part of 
our country, which certainly much needs enlighten- 
iment and assistance—we mean Ireland; and her 
geographical position may be turned to use not 
simply to increase the rapidity of our correspond- 
ence with America, but to her own good. From 
the west coast of Ireland to America a voyage by 
steam might be performed in so short a time as to 
be measured rather by hours than days. If packets 
were to sail regularly between the nearest harbor 
on the western coast and Halifax or New York, 
and there were direct telegraphic communication 
between that Irish harbor and London, news might 
be transmitted from the borders of the Mississippi, 
and ultimately from the western coast of America, 
to every part of Great Britain and Ireland in less 
than a week. If, in addition to this telegraphic 
communication, a railroad were carried across lre- 
land from east to west, all who prefer travelling by 
land would take their final departure from the Irish 
port rather than incur the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance of the longer sea voyage which is necessary 
if the voyager start either from an English or a 
Scotch port. The fastest liners would in that case 
not be those which sail between Liverpool and 
America, but Irish vessels would enjoy that distine- 
tion and advantage, and the moral benefit to Ireland 
resulting from such constant contact with men of 
other countries would be incalculable. In such a 
state of things we should little dread the influence 
of the Synod of Thurles, or look with anxiety upon 
the astronomical teaching of Dr. Cullen. ‘The 
electric telegraph and the railroad would soon put 
to flight the whole conclave of cardinals, with the 
Pope at their head, even if attended with all so- 
lemnity by the whole Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. 

This plan of thus communicating with America 
has long occupied the thoughts of statesmen and 
merchants, and now, we are told, engages the at- 
tention of our government; and certainly the 
executive authorities in Ireland could not better 
employ their power than in ascertaining what are 
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the difficulties in the way of achieving this great , 
national work. A tenth part of the sums that have 


been squandered upon making and unmaking use- | 


less roads, and in perfecting costly and unnecessary 
surveys, would have enabled us long since to_ 
ascertain the proper route for this great national | 
railroad and telegraphic line, and we might now be- 
prepared to begin the making of a road instead of 
surveying it. Still, entertaining the idea is a great 
step in advance. 





THE ‘‘MALIGNANT PHILANTHROPIST.” 


[From Astrea, a poem, by Dr. Holmes, now in press 
of Ticknor, Reed & Field, Boston. | 


Tue Moral Bully, though he never swears, 

Nor kicks intruders down his entry stairs, 
Though meekness plants his backward-sloping hat, 
And non-resistance ties his white cravat, 

Though his black broadcloth glories to be seen 

In the same plight with Shylock’s gaberdine, 
Hugs the same passion to his narrow breast, 

That heaves the cuirass on the trooper’s chest, 
Hears the same hell-hounds yelling in his rear, 
That chase from port the maddened buccaneer, 
Feels the same comfort while his acrid words 
Turn the sweet milk of kindness into curds, 

Or with grim logie prove, beyond debate, 

That all we love is worthiest of our hate, 

As the scarred ruffian of the pirate’s deck, 

When his long swivel rakes the staggering wreck. 


Heaven keep us all! Is every rascal clown, 
Whose arm is stronger, free to knock us down? 
Has every scarecrow, whose cachetie soul 
Seems fresh from Bedlam, airing on parole, 
Who, though he carries but a doubtful trace 

Of ange] visits on his hungry face, 

From lack of marrow or the coins to pay, 

Has dodged some vices in a shabby way, 

The right to stick us with his cut-throat terms, 
And bait his homilies with his brother worms? 





The Farmer's Every-Day Book; or, Sketches of 
Social Life in the Country: with the Popular 
Elements of Practical and ‘Theoretical Agricul- 
ture, and 1200 Laconics and Apothegms relat- 
ing to Ethies, Religion, and General Literature ; 
also 500 Receipts of Hygeian, Domestic and 
Rural Economy. By the Rev. Joun L. Buaxe, 
D. D. Derby, Miller, & Co., Auburn, New 
York. 

Into this single volume the experienced and skil- 
ful author has condensed a mass of information of 
every-day importance to all people who live in the 
country, whether they be farmers, mechanics, law- 
yers, merchants, or clergymen. It will exert a 
beneficial effect on whatever house it shall enter, 
—not only by the actual knowledge which it will 
convey, (for which alone its value is much above 
its price,) but by the quickening of thought, and 
by the elevation of morals which it will produce. 

We commend it to our readers as the result of 





much experiment, labor and research, condensed 


by a sagacious, practical, religious, and skilful | 


author, whose former successful publications af- 
ford abundant ground for their confidence. 

It is for sale by subscription only.—Price three 
dollars. 


We add a notice from Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine : 


This work is designed to embrace the popular 
elements of agriculture generally, so condensed as 
to be within the reach of persons possessing only 
limited pecuniary means; so perspicuous as to be 
understood and applied by individuals of the most 
common education; and especially so analyzed and 
arranged that an examination of its several parts 
may be made in the short intervals of leisure under 
the control of every farmer, without intrusion upon 
his hours appropriated to ordinary manual labor. 
Forming our opinion of it from the portions we 
have read, and from some twenty years’ acquaintance 
with the character and habits of the author's mind, 
we have no hesitation in commending it to that 
large class of persons designated in the title. 
And we apprehend that it will not only be an 
** Every-Day Book’’ for every farmer in the Jand, 
but one that will interest the political economist, 
and, indeed, all who take an interest in the social 
and moral welfare of our common country. The 
liberal and comprehensive views of the learned 
author, and his large experience and practical com- 
mon sense, are strikingly exhibited in its prepara- 
tion, as all who read it will readily admit. 


The Conservative Magazine; a London Journal of 
Polities, Literature, and Science. No.1. Au- 
gust, 1850. 

The object of this periodical is to supersede 
Blackwood as the Tory magazine, or at least to take 
the pas of him; Maga, it seems, being ** old,”’ and 
published in Edinburgh, with sundry other objee- 
tions. For so bold a project, the specimen should 
have exhibited more originality ; iustead of nov- 
elty either in form or matter, The Conservative 
Magazine is to a great extent an imitator of 
Blackwood. The appearance of the letterpress is 
the same. The political article is a little measured 
in manner, and has a variety of statistical tables; 
but it wants the wild though wordy vigor of the 
Northern Magazine, as well as its artificial eleva- 
tion and philosophic tone. Blackwood has fre- 
quently been distinguished for a half-burlesque sort 
of diablerie ; a tale of mystery and horror begins 
and is carried on with due seriousness, till the 
close, when a strange conclusion leaves the reader 
in doubt of the real earnestness of the writer. 
Such a tale is ** Purses and Coffins’ in the Con- 
servative Magazine; and there are several other 
things that one would net have been surprised to 
meet in Blackwood. One of the best papers is the 
‘* Historic Doubts relative to the Existence cf Mr. 
George Hudson ;*’ which is made the vehicle of a 
cleverish though coarse attack upon the daily 
press. If the Conservative Magazine is to be con- 
sidered as a recognized organ of the tory party, it 
merely shows to what a state that party is reduced ; 
having no intelligible principle of action, and 
neither ideas nor manners adapted to the time. 
The general style of this periodical is that of the 
literary party-man twenty years ago, and is ex- 
ploded now among persons who have any thought 
or purpose.—Spectator. 
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Wasnineoton, 27 Dec. 1845. 
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